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News items 
should reach us 
by Monday 7 June 
for inclusion in the 
July issue 

Sounding Off 
is compiled by 
Andrew Pothecary 


■This year’s Platform 3 festival 
takes as its theme “Play me some 
20th Century music before its 
over". The week of music from 21 - 
26 June sees the emphasis on 
collaborations —Joanna 
McGregor's classical piano with 
Human Chain's specially 
commissioned new work (21); John 
Surman solo followed by the EOS 
Ensemble playing Steve Martland 
and Mark Isaacs to video 
accompanyment by Orit Aziz (22); 
more video from The Common 
Sense combines with Jane 
Chapman's harpsichord (23); and 
later in the week there's work for 



and it’s all at the ICA (box office 
071 930 3647). 


■The Aldeburgh Festival in Surrey 



Takemitsu. Three films featuring 
Takemitsu's compositions will be 
screened: to (14), the Akira 
Kurosawa movie for which he 
provided the soundtrack, Thirteen 
Steps Around Torn Takemitsu 
(17)and Dream Window: Refections 
On A Japanese Garden (19). Plus 
there will be a performance of 
Takemitsu's festival commission 
Archipelago S (18). The rest of the 
festival (which runs from 11-27 
June) ranges from Bach to Britten, 
the Brindisi to the Borodin String 
Quartet and other festival 
commissions by Peter Paul Nash 
(19) and Philip Grange (26) (box 
office 0728 453543) 

■Saxophonist John Harle can be 
heard at two festivals in London this 
month — during the Highbury 
Festival (11-20, box office 071 
704 2165) he's with string 
musicians Opus 20 presenting a 
selection of contemporary British 
works which will be recorded by the 
BBC (18). A day earlier Harle 
appears at the Spitalfields Festival 
(9-30, box office 071 377 1362) 

performs an hour of Debussy, 
Michael Nyman and Chick Corea's 
Children's Songs (17). The Highbury 
Festival also includes The Haydn 
Chamber Orchestra (17), The 
London Jazz Orchestra (19) and a 
gospel night (20). The Spitalfields 
event includes a range of classically 
orientated performances. 

■Apropos of none of the previous 
is a London’s Secret Spaces' 
commission, The Institution of Rot. 
Perhaps best summarised from the 



nearby in Austria, Hungary or Italy) 
this month, you might want to take 
a detour to the Druga Godba 

festival (31 May -5 June) which 
takes place in the Ljubljana 
Summor Theatre and the KUD 
France Preseren. Featuring Russian 
composer/musician Boris Kovac 


and a chamber ensemble (1) and 
an evening called Unknown Europe 
(2) with three bands from Slovenija, 
Netherlands and Austria, the 
festival culminaets with a night of 
African music from Egypt's 
Musicians of the Nile, performing 
traditional Arabic folk music, and 
Farafina, the balafon-drums-vocal 
ensemble from Burkina Faso (5). 
There is more infromation from 
Jeaunesses Musicales de Slovenie 
(38 61 322 570) 

■An A to Z of jazz dates this 
month. A is for Alacazam featuring 
ex-District Sixers saxophonist 
Harrison Smith and trumpeter Jim 
Dvorak with Alistair Gavin, Mario 
Castronari and Tony Marsh at 
Pymms in Derby (19) and The 
Albert in Bristol (20). At the other 
end, Z is for Zap Jazz, an “open 
category night" with our very own 
Industrial improv/noise deviants 
God (don’t forget yer earplugs) (2) 
and a Eugene Chadbourne (ex- 
Shockabilly)/J immy Carl Black (ex- 
Mothers of Invention) collaboration 
(16) from 9pm -1 am at The Zap in 
Brighton (0273 821588). 
Chadbourne and Black also have a 
string of further dates in the UK this 
month. Details are a bit hazy as we 
go to press, but try ringing 071 

■From all over the rest of the jazz 
alphabet: the ubiquitous 
pianist/saxophonist Bheki Mseleku 
tours with stellar Americans Marvin 
'Smitty 1 Smith and Michael Bowie. 
They are at Cheltenham Town Hall 
(24), Glastonbury (25), St Georges 
Concert Hall, Bradford (26), Jazz 
On A Summer's Day at Alexandra 
Palace, London (27) (which also 
features a host of star jazz types) 
and Warwick University, Coventry 
(28). The Newcastle Playhouse 








Sheppard's Big Co-Motion (4) 
which, self-descriptively, adds to the 
In Co-Motion line-up. That's part of 


Elliman-era Wire design!) runs from 
1 -6 June. Our own Brian Priestly 
appears with his Special Septet at 
Pizza Express, London (19) and The 

workshop jointly with Howard Riley 
at Goldsmiths College, London 



SE14 on 19/20 June at a cost of 
£50. (Enquiries: 081 692 7171 
ext 2029). And Bernardo Sassetti, 
a Portugese pianist who has played 

of dates in June: with Art Farmer at 
Pizza Express (25), with his trio of 
Wayne Batchelor and Ralph 
Salmins at the Jazz Cafe (lunchtime 
on 26), with not-frequently- 
enough-heard-saxophonist Brian 
Edwards at Vic Naylors, London 
(26), with Jean Toussaint Quartet at 
The Albert Inn, Bristol (27), at the 
Blue Note, Southend (28), in trio 
again at China Jazz, Camden Town 

(29) and again at Pizza Express 

(30) . Finally the excellent Freddie 
Hubbard has a one-off (and is 
always worth catching) at the Union 
Chapel, Compton Terrace, London 


■One highlight at North London’s 
Jazz Cafe this month is a five-day 
residency (15-19) featuring 
Norman Connors and The Starship 
Orchestra. Connors's 70s tracks for 
the Buddha/Curtom label (“Captain 
Connors*, "You Are My Starship", 
"Butterfly", etc) have long been 
icons of Rare Groove. His latest 
album, Remeber Who You Are 
(Mojazz), is a bit of a quiet step into 

the Philadelphia bandleader and 


drummer can still summon the 
cosmic echoes. Further details on 
071 284 4358. 

■Last month we gave the Company 
Week line-up. Since then Don 

ninth participant, leaving one space 
to be filled. Company Week 
participant Alan Wilkinson has a six- 
date tour, meanwhile, with the 
Hession/Wilkinson/Fell band at the 
Black Uon, Manchester (5), The 
Foot and Mouth Club, Sheffield (6), 
The Termite Club, Leeds (7), The 
Arts Centre, York (8) and the Rose 
and Crown, Hackney, London (9) 

■As vinyl goes the way of all flesh 
the ICA hosts a Vinyl Requiem at 
Union Chapel, Compton Avenue, 

Philip Jeck and audio-visual artist 
Lol Sargent, featuring 180 vintage 
dansette record players and 100s 
of second-hand records 
manipulated by Jeck under 
Sargent’s computer-generated 
images and colours. Pay your 
respects on 4 and 5 June at 1 Opm. 
(ICA box office 071 930 3647). 



■For those seeking nights of Asian 
Techno trance dub there's a double 
gig of Emperor Sly and the brilliant 
Trans-Global Underground at 
Strawberry Fair, Cambridge (5). 
Trans-Global Underground, 

appearances at Megadog, Brixton 
Academy, London (19), The Moles 
Club, Bath (24) and Glastonbury 
(25). They are also playing at all 
points throughout the country 
throughout July. For more 
information call 071 221 7931. 


anedter's 

dea 

My sister's friend's sister once told me, at a flat-warming 
party, as we gazed disconsolately at the still-unpacked boxes 
of my even then ludicrously overstocked record collection, 
that far from being a faintly alarming turn-off, such things 
intrigued women. Perhaps she was being kind. Even if she's 
right, I think relying on this to the exclusion of all other modes 
of charm would probably be a mistake. 

What’s interesting, though, is the automatic assumption that 
men collect and women look on, tolerantly or otherwise. And 
yet women buy just as many records as men. No doubt the 
gender behaviour pattern isn’t actually anything like so 
sharply delineated, but the perception's there. It may not be 
clear exactly who makes up which group, but there clearly 
are two groups, and we obviously clearly like to believe that 
gender comes into it, whether or not there's a sociological 
truth behind the assumption. 

in this month’s issue, we open up several routes into a 
understanding of the ways music is used to negotiate the 
bends and collisions of sexuality — to ease the seductions, to 
point up the confrontations, to focus identification, to 
dramatize the aftermath of all the above... 

Perhaps collectors — and all decent critics are in the end 
collectors, however unwillingly — are a little in flight from 
some of this, into a world of abstract mastery, of lists and 
categories and positioning and qualities, a territory of ultimate 
purpose (and posthumous achievement). As a result, their 
ideal and serious perspective can fall a long way from the 
body, from groove, from the vital real of personal and trivial 
feeling, from a lot of the actual social fun of experiencing 
music, arguing about it, using it 

The history of how this has been dealt with is long, convoluted 
and unfinished. When almost all of the supposed polarities in 
music (classical/romantic, classical/jazz, rock/pop, 
modern/postmodern, white/black) are drawn up simply to 
shadow this deeper split it's a history that can take sudden, 
strange turns. Once faced and explored honestly, the split can 
dissolve and mutate, until you can no longer quite tell what 
'feeling' is, or 'seriousness'. As for where passion lies, well, 
some people mind more about the records they live with than 
the people they live with — and who could fail to be intrigued 
by that odd fact? MARK SINKER 

In July's The Wire, Michael Nyman, Wynton Marsalis, 
Aspects Of The American Dream: on sale 24 June. 
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■If you bought this moth's issi 

why not?), there’s just time for us to 
tell you about two gigs featuring 
brilliant North Carolina quartet 
Polvo at The Camden Falcon (27 
May) and The Garage (29), both in 
North London. For further initiation 
into the group's warped, post-Magic 
Band jazzcore workouts check their 
Today's Active Lifestyles album 
(reviewed in this month's 
Soundcheck). And if you do miss 
the group's May shows, don't fret, 
they'll be doing a full-length UK tour 
in late June/early July. More details 
next month (if we get 'em in time). 

■Advance warning that WOMAD 
will be up and running again in July. 
The organisations major UK event, a 


Khan, Steve Williamson, Daniel length of any submitted pieces, 


1). Thee 

; and free to 
from 071 737 


Oakholme Mews, Sheffield S10 
3FX. The final product will contain 
approximately 50 segments which 
will be edited together for release. 
The production costs will be shared 
between the contributors (and a 
corresponding share of the finished 
product will be similarly split). 

TV & RADIO 

■Channel 4 starts a new season of 
Sound Stuff on Sundays (7-8pm) 
starting on 13 June. That first 
Sunday features Weird Nightmare 
ed by Ray Davies (of The 
Kinks). Its an exploration “into the 
soul of a tormented genius’ as it 


live from 


Cambridge's pulse has begun to throb aL 
city now has a solid triangle of sussed and better- 
promoted venues, as well as its first serious 
whafs on guide, Night And Day. The Junction is a 
kind of loading-bay, equipped with everything the 


Cambridge 


sharply revealed the details in 
Rolling up for Polyphony Night at Jesus College 
Chapel I found Cambridge Taverner Choir 
performing the jewelled, incense-laden cathedral 
music of the Spanish New World in anticipation of 


so, Back To The Planet's ultraviolet hellbroth soon 
had the assembled part-time travellers spazz- 
dancing in Mutold Waste contortions. Ska isn't 
really the thing just now, but between the 
Selecter/Eruption derivations they hacked into an 


. tin Sawhney brought flute and 
tablas to augment his keyboard-centred mid-Asia 
fusion compositions; despite some seductive 
overblowing and heart- stopping pianistic leaps, 
the sound remained slightly undernourished. 

Arrested Development at the Com Exchange 
didn't need no armed guard; drawing on Sly’s 

concept of the democratic 'family' (ev- 

a chance to rap) they agitate without i 
militaristic imagery, and their-* ~ 


Owen Rees attempts to approximate the actual 
occasion of a Renaissance mass rather than 
inauthentically running through a single work, and 
supplies the audience/congregation with copious 

authentic dress, people. Youthful pianist Martin 
Leigh in the same venue revealed the rippling 
vertebrae that unify Schoenberg's Klavierstack 
Q o.33a, became distracted during Haydn's 
creamy, incisive Sonatano.60, and finally filled 


palms and entranced an olive-munching crowd 
with long-drawn percussive interplay between the 
leader's ud and the pile of saucepan-like Arabic 
drums that made up their kit An origin of our 
house-rhythm fixation is embedded within the 
thrilling offbeats and upstrokes of this hypnotic, 
earthy music. Later at the same venue Bradford's 
Fun-Da-Mental made the connection explicit I 
find the hoods and covered faces an incidental 
pantomime effect next to the coiling sampled 
sitars and eardrum-buzzing Persian instruments 
unnameably metamorphosing into searing 
Techno-bytes. Its a terrific, triumphant show. 

I stumbled on Pram supporting a 
disappointingly bland Hair and Skin Trading 
Company and marvelled at their extreme- 
frequency blend of sawn bass and facile toy 
synth, swilled along by a drumbo nodding to the 
same metronome as Can’s Jaki Liebeszeit, but 
the following week I heard the group had broken 
up under the strain. Can I suggest yawl suck toes 
and make up? ROB YOUNG 








see other artists discover Mingus 
the person as they explore the 
music' Performers include Keith 
Richards, Elvis Costello, Vernon 
Reid, Dr John and Henry Threadgill. 
The following Sunday (20) is a 
programme on Berlin-based 
Estonian Arvo Part, which combines 
intimate family footage with 
rehearsal, recording and 

the inseparability of the composer's 
everyday and creative life. Latly in 
-June is a progile of harmonica 
player Larry Adler (27). The season 

Jazz on Radio Three continues with 
the final four parts of the six part 
Dizzy Gillespie tribute (1,8,15,22 
June) on Tuesdays from 4.30-5pm 
(repeated Thursdays 10.15pm- 
12.45am). Thafs followed by a six- 
parter on Coleman Hawkins (same 
times from 29 June). Radio Three's 


whose work appeared in downbeat, 
Ear, The New York Times, The 
Village Voice and on record and CD 


to capture unexpected moments of 


interpersonal exchange in visual 
images with her pre-Second World 
War cameras. A program consultant 
to the Alternative Museum and 


Experimental Intermedia 
Foundation, Lona's activist opinions 
were strong. Though the focus and 

discovered essences of America's 


cultural nightlife. Truth, wisdom and 
heat are always in her photographs. 


■Anybody still looking for the Philip 
Glass/Alfred Schnittke Violin 


letter from. , 

gamba 


Morning’s darkness is cut by the sound of bilals calling out the 
first prayers of the day, distorting horribly through the mosque's 
cheap PA system. Sounds of movement, fires being set, bread- 
vans and breakfast. Then the small boys, Waaly, Jibby and Little, 
drumming on tin cans in detailed imitation of their fathers — 
Soussou drummers Ali Kalissa and Thomas Camara. Another 


boy stomps round screaming wildly down a cardboard tube in 
impersonation of my soprano saxophone. On the radio a tradi¬ 
tional Mandinkagriotwith his kora sings the praises of the Presi¬ 
dent and the country. The adults in the compound shriek with 
laughter and scoff: 'What he is singing is nothing but lies! He 
knows nothing !" Then the news in five tongues — Mandinka, 
Wolof, Fula, Jola and English. As usual nothing much has hap¬ 
pened today in the Gambia. 

Later we play in the compound, or if it is Ramadan or a time of 
mourning, we might load the drums on our backs and hike into 
the bush where only the Jolas work—who (being at least nomi¬ 
nal Christians) care nothing for the finer points of Islamic cor¬ 
rectness. Today myself and my friend and host Muhhammed 
Jahman Silla play with some Fula musicians who show me 
strange circular Serdu flute melodies. I try to keep the rhythm 
while they yelp and holler unearthly vocalised solos, but I am 
marking the time in a competely d ifferent place to their feet. Af¬ 
terwards they accompany myself and J ahman as we play some 
free improvisation. The gulfs we hear each other across are vast 
and fascinating, all the more so for the brief moments in which 
they are bridged. The task is as hopeless as it is beautiful. 

Times are difficult for musicians here. Those who’ve got the 
chance have moved on to richer seams—Dakar, Abidjan, Paris, 
New York. There is little support from the government, no 
recording industry and little work other than with drumming 
groups faking it for the tourists, or the dream of a Western tour. 

After the quiet heat of the afternoon, evening brings the clatter 
of dominos and conversation. By night there are radios and cas- 



the London Jazz Festival (5) and 
the Brecker Brothers Band 
recorded at The RFH( 19), both 
going out between 10.30pm- 
12.30am. And Brian Morton's 

recent jazz books with Alyn Shipton 
(12) and a set from Take 3- 
featuring Laka Daisical, Louise Elliott 
and Josephina Cupido — with a 
Laka Daisical interview on 26 June, 

11.10pm-l 2.30am. 


091), which got a rave review in last 
month's Soundcheck, will have to 
hold out for a copy because its now 
not being released until the end of 


Wires which led us to include the 
review too early. Ooops, here's 
another slip-up. When we ran Greil 
Marcus's 'Art Of The Living Dead’ 
feature in issue 109, we forgot to 
include the following 
acknowledgement: ‘Onginally 
published in Amertcan Esquire, 
August 1992.” Apologies to all. 


omnipresent lilt of 70s reggae, Youssou N’dour, Phil Collins... 
Further into the distance I can hear drums and the excitement 
and bustle of dancing. Some nights this is just stuff laid on for 
tourists in the pseudo-African village down the road, other 
nights you might hear the Jola drum and saxophone dervishes 
of Lasana and Darbo Djata surrounded by hundreds of singing 
and dancing women, or the harsh crackle of Musa M'Boop’s 
Wolof drumming with its shrieking declamatory vocals miked up 
to distortion and feedback level, sounding for all the world like 
James Brown meets Test Department in hell. 

Unfamiliar voices, a dog howls, the wind rattles my corrugated 
iron roof: the sound of this loudest of continents carries long into 
the night RICHARD SCOTT 
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Clockwise from top left: 

Julia goes gigging: Julia Doyle, 
Brixton, 1982. 

The Homecoming: Terri Naa- 
koshie Quaye, Accra, Ghana, 
1970. Dewey and Ted 
rehearsing: Dewey Redman and 
Ted Daniel, Lower East Side, 
New York, 1973. 

The Hawk talks: Coleman 
Hawkins, Ronnie Scott's, 1967. 








f lying in the face of current rock fashion, where style—in the shape of a 
grunge/pop template — often predominates over content, the music 
of Red House Painters is meticulously detailed and utterly self-pos¬ 
sessed. The classic pop song format is of paramount importance — 
but stretched out at length, becoming sparse, skeletal, sometimes languid, 

down—vocalist Mark Kozelek's sometimes uncomfotably personal words 
are a crucial part of the equation. Not for nothing have comparisons been 
made with Big Star, American Music Club, even Nick Drake. 

Ever since the release last year of the group's debut album Down 
Colourful Hill, critical praise has been heaped on the San Francisco-based 
four piece. But their ascendance has been no overnight affair. The group 
played their first shows early in 1990, when their music was still moulded 
to a trad version of US indie rock. Record company interest was non-exis¬ 
tent Increasingly dissatisfied with this direction, Kozelek set about recon¬ 
structing the group's sound in his own image, foregrounding the voice and 
severely reining in the music in terms of its volume and speed. “I really 
wanted my lyrics to be the up front thing about it," he explains. "But I wasn’t 
used to singing with the band playing quietly. It’s what I wanted to do but 
didn’t really know how to go about doing it because I was really nerved out 
about it. But I stuck with it, no matter how much the guys in the band told 
me their friends didn't like me or their girlfriends wished we played faster. I 
didn't give a shit. All my life I've been attracted to slow music and songs.” 

Opinion began to shift after fan Mark Eitzel of American Music Club sent 
a demo tape of the songs that would eventually appear on Down Colourful 
Hill to 4AD. “The only thing that made it turn around was him giving it the 
OK,” says Kozelek ”1 don't know about here, but in America, unless some¬ 
one says if s OK to like this band, no one’s going to like them. Thats just the 
way it is. Before the album came out we opened for American Music Club 


and everyone's looking at their watch wondering when we’re getting off 
stage. And then the songs got played on the radio on demo night and no 
one gave a shit. But as soon as (4AD boss) Ivo Watts-Russelll said, 'These 
are good songs, I'm going to take these exact same songs and put them on 
a record', then all of a sudden they became good songs and worth check¬ 
ing into. If s the name of the game, so I just kind of accept that.” 

The group’s eponymously titled new album is a double set, containing 
the first fruits of a recent 2 3 song recording marathon (the overspill should 
be available in the autumn — ‘Not just the extra shit that didn't get on the 

moods of its predecessor to further extremes. During the recording 
Kozelek insisted on take after take to get the songs (his songs) exactly right 
i the arrangements to the bone, or radically distorting them in 
the mixing process. "Ours is the kind of music that’s got to be played right” 
he explains. "Some of ifs simple, but the dynamics have go to be right, the 
build up has got to be right and ifs got to have the right feeling—thafs re¬ 
ally important." He also gives a telling indication of his defining role in the 
group when he says, "If you walked into our rehearsal room when I wasn't 
there you'd hear co 


to indie pop’s bedrock constituency of obsessive, alienated young males. "I 
think that's fine but I don't want to make friends that way.” he says. Tve al¬ 
ready got fan mail. I got a letter from a guy who sent me his poetry and I've 






^ed 
-louse 



them and ifs true—they're people who are totally on the edge and fucked 
There's nothing I can do for them. I can't help them and I don’t think ifs 
ne a letter I don’t have to open it. They like 
what I do and thafs great, but I don’twant to 
get involved with anyone in that way.” 

Ifs not yet a fan club - and after that 
perhaps never will be — but the ground 
swell of opinion that Red House Painters 
are something special is escalating rapidly, 
especially in this country. Their first UK 
show last November (the group are touring 
here again this month) sold out and was re¬ 
markable for the way the punters made an 
effort to meet this intense, unfamiliar music 
halfway—rock audiences aren't renowned 
for giving new bands such time and space in 
which to work 

"I don’t see why ifs such a problem,” says 
Kozlek. "When I go to see a band I feel that if 
a singer is going to go on stage and get be¬ 
hind a mic then he should say something 
that you can hear, that really means some¬ 
thing to him and hopefully to you too. But 
you’ll be ready to walk out of the room and 
say, This is what this guy's about—I'm not 
or, This guy's gr< 







SAMADHI MUSIC / NEW NOTE 

present: 

Bheki Mseleku 
Marvin ‘Smitty’ Smith 
Michael Bowie 

and introducing 

Denys Baptiste 


24 June Cheltenham TowuM 

25 June Glastonbury Glastonbury Festival 

26 June Bradford Bradford Festival, Si. Geoige’s Concert Hoi 

27 June London jazz on a summer’s day, Alexandra Palace 

27 June Cambridge The Junction 

28 June Coventry Arts Centre, Wanv/cfe University 


New solo album 
MEDITATIONS 


“Those captivated by Mseleku’s 
astonishing debut album 
‘Celebration’ will find this album 
is cut from the same cloth - 
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h aving just released an album of material by Julius Hemphill 
(Diminutive Mysteries, reviewed The Wire 111), saxophonist and 
composer Tim Berne feels he is finally getting to the point where he 
is no longer in thrall to the influence of his old teacher. If s a signifi¬ 
cant release for him, a major step in a relationship which has lasted the best 
part of 20 years. Hemphill gives a lot of weight to interpretation and was 
delighted with the way Berne and his band filled out the six skeletal compo¬ 
sitions he wrote for them. 

"He gave me the music and then I told him, ‘I'll give you the tape when 
we're done’,' says Berne, 'I think he enjoyed that aspect of it. Part of my 
studies with him involved a certain degree of him throwing out ideas but not 
filling in the blanks and this was in a sense the graduation. If he’d handed 
me all the answers it wouldn't have made as much sense for me to be doing 
the project" 

Though Hemphill is probably best known as an ex-member of the World 



Saxophone Quartet, he's maintained a reputation since the 70s for his 
post-free compositions, without ever gaining the popularity of the current 
increasingly syncretic crop of avant garde US players. Berne, as well as his 
affiliations to Hemphill and the latter's 70s contemporaries, has been 
prominent among the newer musicians, notably for his work with John 
Zorn (on the abrasive Spy l/s Spy Ornette tribute) and Bill Frisell. Spanning 
two generations of improvisors, he incorporated David Sanborn into the 
band for the Hemphill album, which might at first seem an unlikely choice. 

“Sanborn grew up with Julius in St Louis and had played with him a lot 
and knew his music,' explains Berne. "We talked about doing a project to¬ 
gether with his music, and it seemed to make sense — two saxophone 
players who musically intersect with him, but in completely different ways. 
David's been around a lot longer than I have and is involved in a different 
area. I was, I suppose, a little surprised, both that he was interested and at 
the way he approached it. It didn’t seem like he was at all uncomfortable. 
Talking to him I realised he wasn't just paying lip service to this music In a 
sense he knew J ulius's music a lot deeper than I did.’ 

As well as devising strong casts of musical personalities to work with, 
Berne is interested in finding new ways of addressing the use of improvisa¬ 
tion within written music. His recent, longish pieces tend to work with se¬ 
quences of thematic blocks, within which often complicated ideas are 
worked through. He claims that he tries to bring something of the feel of 
improvisation to the notated sections. 

■| guess I'm into both extremes I'm really into juxtaposing this highly 
structured writing with complete insanity or chaos or whatever, and having 
the two things co-exist I don't want to control the players, all those guys 
have so much to say on their instruments that I want to encourage.” 

He is knowledgeable and (therefore) highly cynical about the music 
business. He's worked in a record shop himself and he set up his own label 
to put out his first release in 1979. He arrived at his present label JMT 
when, after a stint with Soul Note, he was signed and then crazily dumped 
by Columbia, despite the warm reception accorded his work for the label. 

He's clear what image he wants to put across when talking about his ap¬ 
proach to live performance, asserting that unpredictability and danger are 
the only constants, and citing the addition of Django Bates to his regular 
band for the final, UK dates of his recent European tour. 'I like to do that," 
he says, "it’s uncomfortable, it makes me nervous, but it always seems to 
help me develop and grow." 

Continuing to develop the strong, independent composing voice he dis¬ 
played on the recent piece commissioned by Birmingham Jazz (per¬ 
formed here in April) isthe main preoccupation now, so much so thatthere 
are musicians in his field he won't listen to for fear of adulterating his ideas. 

“Probably everything I listen to is outside of jazz: African music, groove 


I know something like that’ll spark ideas of ways to approach sound. At the 
same time I know I'm not going to copy it so if s not going to be dangerous 
for me to listen to it. With Julius it was always so hard for me to undo all that 
It was such a strong influence. When I listen to his old records there'sjust no 
question of that to me and I'm not ashamed of it I just heard his sound in my 
head for years. I had to get away from it and find my own space, even 
though I loved if WILL MONTGOMERY 
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Orbital 


mance two nights previously, at their shared gig at London’s itinerant Club 
Megadog. "They had a supporting video of geometric patterns," he says, 'it 
was made by a studio that has some link to Spielberg... I was very interest¬ 
ed in that." 

One of the more endearing aspects of the brothers Orbital is that, unlike 
many bands, they have no clear manifesto to offer up, no towering world 
plan (instead they say, "Our music is all about loops and time and space...)". 
At rock bottom they have always been fans—of gay Hi-Nrg, HipHop elec¬ 
tro, Euro-experimentalism, industrial dance crossover. When they first 
heard House music, the sequential loops reminded them of disco, and 
they'd drive out of their Home Counties base towards London so as to pick 
up Jazzie M'sweekly House show on the (then pirate) Kiss FM. It was Jazz- 
ie’s fledgling label 0 Zone that released their first single "Chime" in 1990. 

The success of "Chime” and their subsequent signing to FFRR meant the 
end of day-into-night jobs on building sites and in restaurant kitchens, but it 
hasn't altered the Hartnolls' pragmatic approach to their music. Foremost, 
they see themsleves as workmen-musicians. "We’re lucky—our hobby is 
now our work," Paul says. 

The new album is, like its predecessor, untitled. Many of the ten tracks 
are given only the barest name tags: "Remind", "Impact", "Lush 3-1'. The 
reason lies partly in their view that the two albums are separated only by 
time — and, like the Moebius strip, time loops about itself. They suggest 
that a titling act would be superfluous—revealing too much through lan¬ 
guage would somehow cloud the listener's responses. 

Witness "Halcyon" the track from their Radical EP which topped last 
year’s dance charts and which reappears on the new album as "Halcyon & 
On & On". A bell-enhanced floater of a dance track it seemed tailor-made 
for a scenario that involved a deserted beach in Goa and a pervasive day¬ 
afterfeeling. Tranquil or tranquilized? The ambiguity is intentional. 

"Halcyon was something Paul did one Sunday afternoon. It reminded me 
of a dreamy Valium state", says Phil. "But our Mother was on Halcion (a 
Valium-like tranquilizer)", says Paul. "She had been for aboutseven years. 
Alofsbeenwritten recently about its side-effects; madness. It turns peo¬ 
ple insane. The doctor was giving her double the recommended dosage. 
Halcion was a nightmare for our adolescence." Phil continues: "It was a 
nightmare for her, too. I actually persuaded her to smoke dope to get back 
into a sleeping pattern" He shakes his head. "She — our Father — they 
were very suburban... it was quite a job". Outside, somewhere, a car back¬ 
fires. Given the proximity of Orbital's studio to the bomb crater that is now 
Bishopsgate, everyone listens just a little harder to the sound and the 
shape of those that follow it LOUISE GRAY 

Orbital tour the UK this month, alongside Aphex Twin and The Drum Club, 
aspartoftheMegadog/tlidiCircustour.SeeSoundingOfflbrdetails. 
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One of these days, someone wll I sit down to write a thesis about the vocab¬ 
ulary used to describe Techno music. And when it happens, there, along¬ 
side ail the scl-fi cyberpunk terms and the parallel terminology of ambi¬ 
ence, transcendentalism and luuuuurve, they’ll find a little space that has to 
do with maths and topology. If s here where Orbital live, alongside a Moe- 
bius loop and a lot of shapes. 

Shapes — actually patterns and wave-forms forming and distorting in 
the electronic space of racked synthesisers and drum-machines — are 
central to the thinking of the Orbital brothers, Phil and Paul Hamoll, a 
Techno House duo hailing originally from Kent. 

The fluffy clouds that float through the ambient skies of much House 
music barely touch on their horizon ('Orbital live in a more ruthless world,' 
they say). Their records - 'Omen', 'Chime', the Radical EP, a debut al¬ 
bum in 1991, and now the follow up, released this month on FFRR*s Inter¬ 
nal subsiduary — have over the past three years provided British dance 
music with some of its brightest and fiercest lights. 

Certainly much of the glow can be glimpsed during their frequent live 
(and they are live) and largely improvisatory shows. In concert, Orbital are 
louder than — say — Glenn Branca, and flyers for his electric guitar sym¬ 
phonies always carried volume-warnings. But short of sheer sensation, 
their rediscovery of the transformational capacity of sound and rhythm 
marks the duo as a thoughtful entity. Both albums feature tape loops — 
Orbital's sonic version of the Moebius — repeating the phrase *Time be¬ 
comes a loop' over and over. The second is bookended with tracks influ¬ 
enced by Steve Reich's early phase-shifting exercises. It’s as if, after all 
these years, popular electronic music is recapitulating minimalism's earli- 

There's no hype or attitude surrounding Orbital. Phil—the bald one with 
multi-earrings—talks of the trials of slotting family life into the schedule of 
a jobbing musician. Paul is still smarting from missing The Grid’s perfor¬ 


mance two nights previously, at their shared gig at London's itinerant Club 
Megadog. "They had a supporting video of geometric patterns,’ he says. It 
was made by a studio that has some link to Spielberg... I was very interest¬ 
ed in that" 

One of the more endearing aspects of the brothers Orbital is that, unlike 
many bands, they have no clear manifesto to offer up, no towering world 
plan (instead they say, 'Our music is all about loops and time and space...)". 
At rock bottom they have always been fans—of gay Hi-Nrg, HipHop elec¬ 
tro, Euro-experimentalism, industrial dance crossover. When they first 

they'd drive out of their Home Counties base towards London so as to pick 
up Jazzie M’s weekly House show on the (then pirate) Kiss FM. It was Jazz- 
ie's fledgling label 0 Zone that released their first single "Chime" in 1990. 

The success of 'Chime' and their subsequent signing to FFRR meant the 
end of day-into-night jobs on building sites and in restaurant kitchens, but it 
hasn’t altered the Hartnolls' pragmatic approach to their music Foremost, 
they see themsleves as workmen-musicians. 'We’re lucky—our hobby is 
now our work,'Paul says. 

The new album is, like its predecessor, untitled. Many of the ten tracks 
are given only the barest name tags: 'Remind', 'Impact", 'Lush 3-1'. The 
reason lies partly in their view that the two albums are separated only by 
time — and, like the Moebius strip, time loops about itself. They suggest 
that a titling art would be superfluous — revealing too much through lan¬ 
guage would somehow cloud the listener's responses. 

Witness 'Halcyon* the track from their Radicdo EP which topped last 
year's dance charts and which reappears on the new album as 'Halcyon & 
On & On". A bell-enhanced floater of a dance track it seemed tailor-made 
for a scenario that involved a deserted beach in Goa and a pervasive day- 
after feeling. Tranquil or tranquiiized? The ambiguity is intentional. 

•Halcyon was something Paul did one Sunday afternoon. It reminded me 
of a dreamy Valium state’, says Phil. 'But our Mother was on Halcion (a 
Valium-like tranquilizer)’, says Paul. 'She had been for about seven years. 
A lot’s been written recently about its side-effects; madness. It turns peo¬ 
ple insane. The doctor was giving her double the recommended dosage. 
Halcion was a nightmare for our adolescence.' Phil continues: "It was a 
nightmare for her, too. I actually persuaded her to smoke dope to get back 
into a sleeping pattern.' He shakes his head. "She — our Father — they 
were very suburban... it was quite a job'. Outside, somewhere, a car back¬ 
fires. Given the proximity of Orbital's studio to the bomb crater that is now 
Bishopsgate, everyone listens just a little harder to the sound and the 
shape of those that follow it LOUISE GRAY 

Orbital tour the UK this month, alongside Aphex Twin and The Drum Club, 
as pan of the Megadog/Midi Circus tour. See Sounding Offfor details. 
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/ / I f you work as intensively and as independently as I do, then 
III y° u car only do what makes you feel right You follow a cer- 
III tain kind of musical argument, and try to achieve this. It 

I doesn't always succeed in the way I wish, but more and 

I more I feel that we have found our own direction, together 

I to do music which seems necessary to us, and which will not 

I be done by bigger companies." 

Manfred Eicher launched ECM (Editions of Contemporary Music) in 
1969, at a time when, in his own words, 'it was still worth going to jazz festi¬ 
vals, because there still existed something called magic, and there was a 
public response to the music which was not pre-conceived by opinion lead¬ 
ers." When he first met saxophonist Jan Garbarek in Bologna that year, the 
label did not yet exist, but he was looking for artists to record, and found in 
the Norwegian a 'hymnic quality devoted to something which is real.’ 

This year sees the release of ECM's 500th album, Jan Garbarek’s Twelve 
Moons, which was launched at an international press conference with Eich¬ 
er (looking a little uncomfortable at the attention) and Garbarek in Zurich in 
April. The company had taken over the elegant Yaghoubi Gallery on the 
shores of Lake Zurich, looking away down the calm, placid waters to distant 
snow-capped peaks. The setting reminded Garbarek of Oslo, he confided 
afterwards, and seemed an appropriate setting in which to be celebrating 
this particular release, with its characteristically haunting, evocabve sound- 

ECM began it, with a 500-disc pressing of Mai Waldron's austere trio 
session Free At Last. Paul Bley came in with ECM 1003, Jan Garbarek with 
ECM 1007, Chick Corea with ECM 1008, Keith Jarrett with ECM 1017, 
Ralph Towner with ECM 1025, Gary Burton with ECM 1030, TerjeRypdal 
with ECM 1031, Ebehard Weber with ECM 1042, and John Abercrombie 
with ECM 1047. ECM 1050 was Keith Jarretfs classic Belonging. Pat 
Metheny came on board with ECM 1073, Edward Vesala with ECM 1077, 
and Egberto Gismonti with ECM 1089. By then, the ECM approach was 
well established, with a distinctive musical philosophy (not that Manfred 
Eicher would necessarily see it this way) and visual style, and a roster of 
artists who not only sold records in significant quantities, but seemed to en¬ 
joy working with one another as well. 

The roster continued to expand and—alleged uniformity not withstand¬ 
ing —the label increasingly took the form of a Who’s Who in contemporary 
jazz in all its richness: John Surman, Kenny Wheeler, Gary Peacock, Dave 
Holland, Collin Walcott Jack Dejohnette, the Art Ensemble Of Chicago, 
Don Cherry, Nana Vasconcelos, Charlie Haden, Dewey Redman, Shankar, 
James Newton, Bill Frisell, Miroslav Vitous, Dino Saluzzi, Enrico Rava, Ore¬ 
gon, Masqualero,The Berlin Contemporary Jazz Orchestra, Jimmy Giuffre, 
Hal Russell and Charles Lloyd. This list is far from exhausting the roster, 
however, because ECM have consistently used their returns on bigger-sell- 
ing artists to record less obviously commercial talents — usually European 
— like Marius Stockhausen, Paul Giger, Sidsel Endressen and Heiner 
Goebbels. The orientation of the catalogue has pushed beyond jazz, most 
dramatically with the launch of the New Series—'classical’ recordings in- 



The ECM label has been at the forefront of modern 
European music for almost a quarter of 
a century. Kenny Nathiesonjoined founder Manfred 
Eicher and early sax star Jan Garbarek in 
Zurich to celebrate the label’s 500th record release, 
and heard their reactions to the success so far. 













equipment and technology to make it possible, but 
the technology does not come in front of the music 
—we don’t make music which is ideal for some par¬ 
ticular kind of digital equipment” 

It may be that those who remain resistant to the 
open spaces and pastoral shadings of ECM are sim¬ 
ply unable to lock into the perceptual mode which 
created this music in the first instance. Actually the 
catalogue has its share of rip-roaring, unbridled 
music-making, from early Garbarek through to the 
late Hal Russell, from the Art Ensemble to Bjorken- 
heim, but the kind of contemplative sound-world 
which is for so many listeners the very definition of 
ECM is that of the later, folk-saturated Garbarek, or 


ECM—A Beginner's Guide which requires a different way of listening, com¬ 

pared to the up-front qualities we have become 
used to in most current music (much of which Eich- 
KeithJarrett Belonging (ECM 10S0) er terms ■environmental pollution'). Of course 
The pianist, with quartet, asjazzman par excel- there are also ECM recordings which are simply 
lence. dull. No one gets it right every time; Manfred Eich- 

Jan Garbarek Dis (ECfl 1093) eris tastes being so very specific, perhaps only he 

The saxophonist caught as he evolves towards could hope to like everything the label has put out 
his present stark melodic simplicity. over the years. 

Art Ensemble Of Chicago UrbanBushmen ButECMhasbeenamajorandformativeforcein 
(ECM1211/2) contemporary music. Without question it is one of 

A rare live release for ECM; arguably the AEC’s the most artistically important record labels cur- 
finestrecord. rently in operation. This prominence has been 

achieved without compromise; what’s more, it was 
was achieved without ever setting out to make a 
big-selling record as such. Many independent la¬ 
bels have been bankrolled by a single chart-busting 
act, but even Eicher admits he cannot account for 
the extraordinary success of their banker, Keith 
Jarretfs flawed but magical Koln Concert (1975), 
which has now clocked up in excess of two million 
units, and still regularly tops the ECM sales lists. The range of music expands 


Hal Russell NRG Ensemble 

The Finnish/Swiss Tour (ECM 1455) 
Russell’sdark ferocity blows away any 
preconceptions aboutthe 'ECM sound - . 


eluding music by Steve Reich, Meredith Monk, John 
Adams, Gavin Bryars, Karlheinz Stockhausen and 
Arvo Part as well as interpretations of Bach, 

Shostakovich, Hindemith, and Schnittke, and the 
'early music' of Perotin, Gesualdo and Tallis. 

Looking back today, Garbarek recalls the tape of 
his group he offered to Eicher at that first meeting, 
and how this was not the deal the German wanted 
to strike. Instead Eicher offered to come to Oslo and 
record the band himself, a pledge which Garbarek 
took to be of the ‘don't call us' variety. Several 
months later, however, with ECM now up and run¬ 
ning from the small 
ever since, Eicher made good his offer. 

It was the beginning of a three-cornered associa¬ 
tion between artist, producer, and recording engi¬ 
neer Jan Erik Kongshaug at the Rainbow Studio in 
Oslo, which would be repeated with most of the la¬ 
bel’s new signings. Garbarek acknowledges the im¬ 
portance of Eicher's influence across a personal 
discography which nownumbers45 albums: 'Man¬ 
fred is very much involved in what is going on in the 
studio. He is not the kind of producer who would just 
say everything is fine all the time, 
opinions, and he goes intensively into the creation of 
the music, and has an amazing memory for really 
small detailsonaparticular version of atune. He can 
come up with really fruitful suggestions, and I am al¬ 
so grateful for the part he has played in setting up 
sessions with other musicians.” 

This description is not difficult to square with the 
mental picture of Eicher that has built up over the 
years. The physical and mental intensity with which 
he works is legendary, and his insistence on main¬ 
taining control of all aspects of the label's develop¬ 
ment has lessened only slightly with the passage of 
time (and the development of his interests in other 
Even with this easing off, it remains very much his label. 

'There is no such thing as an "ECM sound'. We approach all our artists as 
individuals, but I think that different kinds of music which we have chosen to 
record have perhaps become a stream of music which has influenced other 
musicians. I think what we do is in the best possible way what we would like 
to hear, and I have spent a lot of time with musicians like Jan and Keith and 
Egberto and so on, just sharing our thoughts about music, and often very 
new, strong things would come out of those discussions.” 

The sheer sonic purrty and clarity of ECM releases has certainly been at 
the heart of the label's appeal. It also elicited persistent criticism about its 
"coolness” or lack of emotion. Eicher is dismissive of such complaints, but 
does acknowledge his interest in silence, in the unsaid as well as the said, in 
"the pause which is changing the meaning of what is played.” In the studio, 
however there is no attempt to impose a mandatory sound-world "dictated 
by Manfred Eicher and Jan Erik Kongshaug.” 

'Every musician who goes into the studio has to cross into this red-light 
district where everyone is intimidated by the microphones and the situa¬ 
tion, but the studio is a meeting-place more than a kind of technological 
spaceship full of digital equipment 

'It is not an iron element for me, and we record everyone differently, de¬ 
pending on what we want from the music. Of course, we need the best 


with the catalogue; Garbarek is as likely these days to work with folk singers 
(Rosensple and Twelve Moons ) or Pakistani musicians (fingers And Sagas ) 
as anyone coming from any part of jazz. Maybe the future development of 
ECM will bring a less readily identifiable, ever more diverse aesthetic and 
image with it? Eicher remains cautious. 

'I never think in terms of time — I just do it day by day. That is how we 
started, and I have no idea what the future will bring. My diary is full until Oc¬ 
tober, and that is enough. I hope that we will continue to do as we have 
done, and maybe find even more refined ways to get rid of something which 
is not so interesting, and concentrate on finding new territories, and bring¬ 
ing together people who share this ideal of music-making. 

'There are already many styles and approaches in the ECM catalogue, 
but I believe there is a fine line which connects them all. When I look back, it 
is almost like a retrospective biography for me. The New Series brought a 
very different element in, but I trained as a classical violinist when I was six 
years old, so that had already been in my life for a very longtime. 

'I don't really know what we will do next, or what will happen with music. If 
I knew that... I hope that it will not disappear, that’sthe first thing, because of 
so much technology interfering with natural sounds. Whatever happens, 
though, I always have a strong hope that the music we produce will change 
something for the people who listen to it” n 
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No. Oh, I'm only joking, but I never 
listened to them to be quite honest 
— it just didn't interest me. Funny 
enough I got asked to join that 
band. But I didn't-I don’t know 
ether you notice 
interested in the jazz-rock fusion 
thing, especially with Tony 
[Williams). I'm not putting them 
down as musicians, and the lads 
have done well and everything, and 
it's not jealousy, but it's just the fact 


us lot [Cream] and Jimi, and we 
threw it away. I don't envy what 
happened to them — I’ve been 
through the rock and roll madness 
as much as I really want to. That 
was part of the reason why Cream 
lit got really 


But I always, obviously, lov 
Coltrane's playing. Ifs amazing to 
listen to him now: Coltrane 
changed the world for tenor play¬ 
ers and his sound has become so 
much part of the language. Miles 
made some criticisms of Coltrane in 
his book, but I think Miles didn't like 
him because he didn't dress sharply 
enough. It was the same with Tony 
and Larry [Young] — Miles would 
tell his bands where to buy his 
clothes — it was a store called 
Parachute in New York — but of 


No, I think we all get that from 
Coltrane -that's what ifs all 
about And thats the great thing 
about jazz or blues. It’s that link to 


ny higher than that otherwise it 
gets difficult to talk about But cer¬ 
tainly it’s something that strikes a 


in it I thought it had got oi 
hand, so I went deliberately in the 
opposite direction and played small 
jazz clubs. But Robert Plant- 
what was it that Pete Brown said 
about him? Oh yes: he uses the' 
wrong kind of fertiliser. 


Coltrane. What can I say? 

Do you want to listen to this mote? 
Yeah. Ifs Paul Chambers on bass 
isn't it? Again a tragic much-too- 
short life. He was a wonderful play¬ 
er, but the thing about him was that 
he was so influenced by Coltrane 
and the approach he had to impro¬ 
vising I love great bass soloists, but 
that wasn't something I ever tried 


Ascension album he did towards 
the end, which was put down, but I 
love that Although its maybe a lit¬ 
tle more difficult to listen to, ifs still 
ig. Very happening. 


I've definitely no idea who this is. Ifs 
not Donovan. Thafs a joke... 
ItsJah Wobble. 

I actually should have recognised 
that old-fashioned bass sound, 
yeah. I know of him, and I've heard 
I couple of things by him, but he’s 


as well. I haven’t heard this whole 
record obviously, but it has that 
feeling of mood music And 
although there's a place for it I 
would say ifs probably the elevator. 

BOOTSY COLLINS 

"Jungle Bass” from Jungle Bass 

(Island EP) 

I don't know. 

What if I was to say 
Parlhment/Funkadelic? 

Oh God, I wish I’d said it now. Ifs 
Bootsy Collins. Again I've got links 
with Bootsy because I know George 
[Clinton] quite well and Bemie 
Worrell. Bootsy's great if only 
because his basses are better look¬ 
ing than anyone else's. He has that 
star-shaped one, remember? I like 
all this stuff, I mean I love it actually. 
There are probably better players 
than Bootsy technically, but he’s 
solidly in the tradition of Larry 
Graham who really invented the 
slapping bass I guess. There’s a lot 
of humour in that whole area. That 
particular track didn't grab me, but 
this is the funk., the Real Funk. 


ifs Shinehead on vocals isn't 


but ifs not really my kind of thing. 
Let me play you another track 
fSoledad’J. 

Ifs sort of pleasant, but to me 
there’s nota lotto listen to. It just 
sounds like back beats with reverb. 
Ifs almost New Agey, background 
stuff which I have problems with, I 


opera the other day and it was kind 
of hypnotic, but I kept waiting for 
the music to happen. I like great 
rhythms and great melodies and 
shattering chords and Stravinsky 
and Messiaen — stuff that grabs 
you. Messiaen's music just has big 
chunks of sound — I love that — 


and it set 


20 minutes of twiddly bits. I’m i 
trying to be controversial, but 
Beethoven only knew three chi 


Coltrane. Ifs just a different way of 
approaching and achieving it This 
must be the ultimate recorded per¬ 
formance of this piece and she very 


think of anyone that 1 know — even 
Casals and Fournier — with a more 
appealing cello sound, or more 
moving I’m glad that recording 

You seem genuinely moved listen¬ 
ing to this piece. 

Yes. Initially by the sound, but then 
by her life. Although she was very 
brave and an inspiration to every- 


•StravinskyBastOfr. 

(Laughing) Erm, yes... Stravinsky 
might have liked it, I don’t know. 

I've nothing to say about it 
But you Ike the guitar tho format. 
Yeah. The first jazz group I really 
liked was Ornette Coleman's trio, 
and the first jazz things I was 
involved in was just saxophone, 
bass and drums. So I keep return¬ 
ing to trios because there's a lot of 
freedom there — it tends to be 
more linear than harmonic which I 

to play. I'd have to listen to the 
whole thing, but it seemed deliber¬ 
ately undisciplined, which is fine. 
Cream were quite noisy at times 
weren’t they? 

Yeah, very noisy. But if you listen to 
the records there was also a lot of 
delicate playing. Ginger can be a 
very sensitive, filigree, melodic 

of crashing guitars, but there was 
also dynamics. Good name though 
-Blind Idiot God. 


"Come On (Part 1)’’ from Electric 


Jacqueline Du Prd — the Elgar. I've 
got chills — ifs the sound, the tone. 
She had the most sublime sound. 
Tragedy [long pause). Yeah. Ifs The 


Blind Idiot God (SST) 


e planning a band with Tony 
and myself, and I think it would 
have been pretty great if it hap¬ 
pened. Like all creative people, he 
was always developing, but at the 
end of his life he was up against a 
brick wall. He seemed to want it to 
go towards playing with people 
more on his own level. I mean that 
with all the respect in the world to 
the people he played with, but they 
were very much background play¬ 
ers. Jimi opened up the possibilities 
of the electric guitar, but he was 
raw wasn’t he? A lot of things 
you've played have this spirituality 
in common — this depth and reali¬ 
ty, whether ifs Jacqueline Du PrS 
or Jimi Hendrix They tap into 
something that is almost beyond 
human music. There are too many 
people in my musical life who I 
miss because they are no longer 
here. And Jimi is certainly one of 













great 


recxrdings 

In this month’s extended edition of 
our regular feature on forgotten or 
negected recordings, John Corbett 
states the case for committing im¬ 
provised music to disc, and single- 
handedly rescues ten such docu¬ 
ments from the brink of obscurity. 



The very process of laying free music on 
tape is usually cast as the pale shadow of 
live performance. Recordings, it is 
maintained, are feeble attempts to stab 
at the fleeting moment, ill-suited 
investments in the indexing of the 
ephemeral, the culmination of the 
wrongheaded “documentary” impulse. 
But if we treat recorded improvisation as 
a separate sonic species altogether, it 
becomes a legit musical endeavour— 
even in the studio, without a stand-in 
audience. Here then is a brief registry of 
ten unsung improv greats that have 
been “lost" in the live vs recording scuffle 
(dates refer to the year of recording 
rather than release). 



Radu Malfatti/Stephan Wittwer JncP(FMP 0470,1977) 

You choose: this or its companion Thrumbliri (FMP 0350), recorded a 
year earlier. Pre-thrash-metal-terror from Wittwer, one of the only free 
guitarists to specialize in solid-body (wisely Telecaster, sometimes miked 
rather than or in addition to being amped). On “Cotpotok (Still Valid)' he al¬ 
so moans sinisterly. Both fantastic IPs, harsh in places while gorgeous 
elsewhere; they unfold rather slowly, lots of tone-matching and Malfatti's 
loopy mutes and miniscule aural flurries. 


Tom Cora/David floss Cargo Cult Revival (Rift5,1982) 

Unreal textures and palpable sounds here change very swiftly, ranging 
from Moss's baby monster voices, his bone-dry, mechanical and soaked 
percussion (and occasional computer games) to Cora’s outrageously ver¬ 
satile and at times kalimboid cello—together, they suggest anything but 
obvious interaction. Last cut aptly describes this political music for mol¬ 
luscs: “Unipods Are Pacifists’. 







.< (trans museq 7,1981) 


Alabama-bound Williar r t I bril 

quartets with Nord-Deutschers Muller (bass) and Christmann (trombone), 
recorded in Langenhagen, released in Birmingham OBama). Carnivorous, 
power-packed, dynamic, with delicate balance of voiced and unvoiced 
noises — Smith and Muller arco-mania; Christmann vocal grumbles; 
Williams before the Steinberger. Great collage cover by Dora Lee Rosen. 


XPACT Frogman’s View (Uhlklang 5,1983) 

Erhard Hirfs part-time steel dobra is the timbral spoiler here, in a sadly- 
gone group with Wolfgang Fuchs, Paul Lytton (percussion) and Hans 
Schneider (bass). I played it for LaDonna Smith years ago and she ex¬ 
claimed: 'Extremely musical!" Lots of sudden sounds, interrupting luge- 
like guitar and repeated bass and guitar figures. Fuchs, as usual, is squeaky 
and brilliant. 


Steve Beresford The Bath Of Surprise (Piano003,1977-80) 

The chameleonic Beresford with many cuts, some overdubbed, touching 
plenty genres ("Lieutenant Dub' a particularly lovely nod at The Good Sol¬ 
dier Sveik, using lotsa instruments in myriad ways. Eclecticism in its highest 
most uninhibited and unformulaic form. 


Evan Parker/Keith Rowe/Barry Guy/Eddie Prevost Supersession 
(Matchless MR17,1984) 

In concert, two-thirds of each AMM (Rowe, Prevost) and E. Parker Trio 
(Parker, Guy) conjoin to create this superior, short but concentrated (i.e. 
compact) disc. Around a third of the way into the lone cut, things reach one 
of numerous nail-biting peaks — Parker blowing high and mighty, Guy 
cruising the low hold, Rowe blazing crazed, Prfevost rumbling underneath 
and popping top-shots. Rowe briefly shares the golden frequency with 
skittish Evan; minutes later, he and Guy are swapping electronic secrets 
Miraculous, quixotic, edge-of-seat, freestyle improvisation. 


Michihiro Sato/John Zorn Ganryu Island (Yukon 2101,1984) 

Best-ever Oriental/occidental improvised hoedown; Sato plucks ultra¬ 
spare, slow-mo shamiser while — very separately—Zorn bleats, gargles 
and burps up a blue bum. Perversely non-communicative. Sato persis¬ 
tently makes Zorn work for it on seven studio cuts Fascination (a)rhythms. 


Tony Bevan/Greg Kingston/Matt Lewis Original Gravity (Incus CD03, 
1988) 

Never saw an ounce of press on this, but it is remarkable. In fact, I’ve turned 
several people on to improvised music with it; Bevan is a major new voice 
on the tenor, Kingston is utterly un-Derek like on guitar (not an easy task 
for the semi-acoustic stringsman—Kingston flat-picks more linearly), and 
Lewis's vivid percussion combines slapstick honking toys and metallic ob¬ 
jects. Ensembling, the trio mashes together with telepathic synchrony. 


The Ferals Ruff (Leo LR138,1986) 

Quartets with Hugh Davies's incredible contact-miked scraping string- 
tilings, Phil Minton's frightening rasp and, gulp, Roger Turner's teeny-wee¬ 
ny percussion f n't, and Alan Tomlinson's steam engine trombone. Sounds 
dense and rich enough to be early Stockhausen but moving with such 
speed and intensity that they have to be something else. 



Sven Ake-Johansson/Alex Schlippenbach etc Idylle Und Katasrophen 
(po torch ptr/jwd 6,1979) 

Derek Bailey (guitar), Wolfgang Fuchs (reeds), Paul Lovens (percussion), 
Cadance Natvig (violin), Gunter Christmann (trombone), Maarten (van 
Regteren) Altena (bass) team up with Schlip and Sven (the free music Slim 
and Slam) for larger-group improvised settings of Johansson's instant 
non-sequitur songs, crooned in multiple languages with voices from 
sprechstimme to cool McVouty. □ 
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Sly sleeve sex down 

(clockwise from top 
left): Free, Free; The 
Winkies, The 
Winkies; Climax, The 
Ohio Players; Roxy 
Music, Roxy Music; 
Electric Ladyland, 
Jimi Hendrix; Suede, 
Suede; "Good 
Gracious!", Lou 
Donaldson; The New 
York Dolls/Too Much 
FooSoon.TheNew 
York Dolls. 












h Jim Cartwright's recent tragi-comic West End success The 
Use And Fall Of Little Voice, the central character, Jane 
Horrocks's repressed, timid and damaged little voice of the 
title, can only express herself through the great pop divas, 
through extraordinarily accurate vocal impersonations — 
at home on her own — of their torch singing. When she at 
last discovers her own voice, in a denouement of profound comic poignan¬ 
cy, it is not the throbbing vibrato of a Judy Garland or a Shirley Bassey, or 
even the light entertainment wail of a Cilia Black, but a discordant, unmusi¬ 
cal squawk. In a sense, she has no ‘own’ voice — the truth of her private 
emotions exists only in borrowed phrasing. 

What is it about the torch song? What is the torch song? How did this par¬ 
ticular species of music become the meeting point for so many lost hopes, 
unfulfilled desires and secretly broken hearts? And how did it come about 
that this style, which appears to have whispered so much to so many—in its 
evolution from Fanny Brice to Annie Lennox—is usually these days derid¬ 
ed either as the preserve of a gay subculture or (more recently) as a by¬ 
product of the retro boom. Facetious reviewers will always dismiss a Shirley 
Bassey show as a glittering love-in for the gay fan, the worshipper at the al¬ 
tar of the camp heroine. And the notion that no gay man’s record collection 
is complete without the entire works of Judy Garland is apparently the 
cliche that cannot die (never mind that many gay men simply find the Gar¬ 
land cult an embarrassment, Friends of Dorothy or no Friends of Dorothy). 

n one hand, the torch song is a unique combination of vulnerability 
Wl I and stoical survival, of sexual despair and painful longing, these 
sirens of nightclub and airwave are a collective symbol of everyone's abid¬ 
ing fascination with sexuality and the rise and fall of relationships. 

Nonetheless, the appearance of a female impersonator doing a very sin¬ 
cere Garland at last year's Royal Variety Performance is odd enough to 
need explanation (beyond such patronising treatments), almost a quarter 
of a century after her death? As is the use of a bizarre and somewhat cruel 
Piaf caricature to sell Heineken Export in a TV advert—however crude the 
conception and delivery, both these examples are evidence that camp cult 
provides a constant reference source for popular culture. 

Consider: Pam Gems’s biographical play Piaf is scheduled for a (long 
overdue) revival later this year. Purists will no doubt be uneasy about the 
casting of Elaine Page in the title role, but she is in fact one of the few good 
old-fashioned belters in British musical theatre with a strong following, and 
could well prove to be an inspired choice for the part it's precisely the pres¬ 
ence of torch singers in the great pool of popular culture which gives the 
image such force, the broader appeal (as represented by Paige?) beyond 
the narrow base of cult-fan worshippers exactly the means by which a mass 
of listeners are targetted one at a time - while the fact of this narrow but 
committed inner fan-base is testament not so much to the truth of the 
emotions being invoked, as to the precision of the targetting (the way any 
one listener sobbing into his/her drink knows it's his/her feelings being de- 


Take“ 


tney Houston. Never mind that it plumbed the worst ex¬ 
es of overwrought power-ballad camp, her rendition of 'I 
Will Always Love You" was a multi-million selling number one. Dolly Par- 
ton's original, simple little classic could hardly take the strain of Houston's 
ludicrous overkill. But it will always be “our tune' to a shy multitude of star- 
crossed, separated or broken-hearted lovers. 

Neither Parton nor Houston are what ordinarily get called 'Torch', of 
course—but they do demonstrate how far its principles now reach, in par¬ 
ticular, they confirm Jim Cartwright's intuition: that the true torch singer 
doesn't quite inhabit herself, that — via the cover-version, the expropria¬ 
tion —a kind of chain of impersonation is in effect, from original to i 






the torch-singing icon is a constant on the drag-act circuit) 

The sorely-buffeted and tragic lives lived — it seems — by so many 
torch-singers have helped: for anyone forced by circumstance to live a se¬ 
cret, repressed or even vicarious existence, the torch singer becomes an 
ideal focus for identification. They embody love's capacity for sadness 
(surely the reason the torch singer has historically found her most enthusi¬ 
astic and loyal audience in gay culture). And collectively, they make up the 
full catalogue of personal suffering—choose your own particular woe and 
empathise while they sing. 

At her best, Judy Garland was a supreme torch singer: listen no further 
than the soundtrack of A Star Is Bom for a definitive version of "The Man 
That Got Away", as evocative a cry of sexual longing and the despair of de¬ 
sertion as there is. "I have a voice that hurts people where they think they 
want to be hurt. That’s all', she told Dirk Bogarde ( Snakes And Ladders, 
Chatto and Windus, 1978). With simple clarity, she probably summed up 
the secret weapon of torch. Indeed, the cult of Garland the diva centred at 
first not on the luminious film performances, nor the glowing legacy of her 
recordings, nor even on her Dorothy in The Wizard OfOz (where most of us 
encounter her for the first time). It is a more macabre and distanced phe¬ 
nomenon, one which has only grown up since her death. In fact by the time 
the Garland legend began to form, long after the cinematic triumphs and 
euphoric concerts, her voice was less than a shadow of its former self. Her 
ghoulish public weren't turning out to hear a golden echo of the past but to 
see if each wavering vibrato would be her last The adoring Garland fan is 
strictly a posthumous legend. Today we listen at a safe distance, to record¬ 
ings which omit the raw embarrassment which was part and parcel of her 
actual performance towards the end of her life. 

C tarl -jnrl wa siriherselfmorethanasimpletorchsinger.Sowere 
Odl I Cl I IU her predecessors, the now half-forgotten figures who 
brought the genre its first success—and meaning—in the 1920s. 

Ruth Etting, Libby Holman or Helen Morgan are hardly household 
names today. Butin thejazz Age, and through the 1930s,they were at the 
pinnacle of American popular music, the singers of the great Broadway 
standards, the songs of Gershwin, Kern, Hammerstein and the like. All led 
lives which mirrored the plangently sad songs they specialized in. Ail were 
versatile performers who could turn their hand from cabaret to radio to 
film as required. Etting (1897-1978). was probably the most prolific 
recording artiste of her age. Even Fanny Brice (1891-1951), whose ren¬ 
dition of "My Man" is generally held to be the prototype for all the torch 
songs which followed, is probably better remembered as a Vaudeville 
comedienne and supporting film actress than as a singer. Listening to their 
plaintive laments today, it is easy to hear how far the torch song has come. 
Perhaps they were simply too rooted in their particular age to be re-in- 
vented as icons for subsequent generations in the way Garland or Billie 
Holiday would be (although resurgent interest in nostalgia-as-nostalgia 
means that their recordings are still accessible — Take Two Records' re¬ 
cent CD selection, The First Torch Singers, TT407, Includes items from con¬ 
temporaries like Sophie Tucker and Kate Smith). 

In fact, ‘My Man* started life in 1920 as "Mon Homme*, in the repertoire 
of the great French music hall star, Mistinguett (today it is probably better 
remembered as sung by Barbara Streisand in Funny Girt, the biopic of 
Brice's life). The link between the torch song and the chanson realiste has 
remained strong down the years (stuck for a way of describing Edith Piaf to 
an English-speaking audience unfamiliar with her emotional technique 
and style, her recording company would often call her a 'torch singed in 

As well as the chanson, the torch song has strong echoes of several na¬ 
tional musical cultures: Spanish flamenco, Argentine tango, the blues 
(many were convinced Libby Holman was black when they heard her per- 













































rooted deeply in human experience, but in the end it is the torch song — 
with its characteristic insistence on impersonation-as-tradition — which 
seems consistently to transcend nationality and class, sexual or even aes¬ 
thetic preference. 

Through the 1940s and 1950s, the old Broadway standards were re¬ 
vived and reworked by some of the great vocal stylists of the century: Peg¬ 
gy Lee, Holiday, Garland, Lena Horne, J ulie London, Dinah Washington and 
Sarah Vaughan. Inevitably, the sophisticated jazz- and blues-inspired 
techniques of some of these artistes carried the material a long way from 
its raw, vulgar, intimate roots and it developed in a variety of sophisticated, 
not to say self-conscious, directions. Now at the very heart of the Retro 
Boom, their recordings are being repackaged for a new generation, and 
singers like Lee and Holiday are giving torch material 'respectability’, even 
though actual torch songs formed a very small part of their repertoires. 

Th O torch song ttnderwent a revival in the 1960s, but this was antici- 

I I I Cpated in revealing ways by the all-too brief ascendency of Patsy 
Cline. Country & Western is also fixated on unrequited love, the errant 
lover, seperation, and Cline’s own tragic life and early death (in 1963) have 
boosted her re-incarnation as a pop diva (with a dissident cult following — 
this time strongly lesbian). The chain here, which includes Tammy Wynette 
and Dolly Parton, concludes with k.d. lang, whose voice has the Cline vi¬ 
brancy. Already an icon of sorts, lang eludes easy categorisation, but 
'torch' is a word some critics have already reached for. 

A wave of extravagant ballads climaxing with the songs of Bacharach 
and David — "Anyone Who Had A Heart" or "Walk On By" — helped the 
top singing stars of the 1960s (Helen Shapiro, Brenda Lee, Connie Fran¬ 
cis, Sandie Shaw, Cilia Black, Dionne Warwick, Dusty Springfield) achieve 
their highest sales. 

Another 60s survivor, Diana Ross, has long left behind the girl group pop 
sound of her Supremes days for a career as a loud, glitzy, sentimental diva. 
But Springfield, a great pop diva and a great white soul voice (with a gay 
male and lesbian following), has linked up with the Pet Shop Boys recently. 
Dusty Springfield Beyond her simple survival, the welcome comeback of those panda eyes 
in the 60s: panda and pleading gestures, this move underscores something important to 40s 

eyes and pleading and 50s torch, which the mid-60s wave escaped: self consciousness, 

gestures Robyn Archer's seminal early 1980s one woman show A Star Is Tom 

presented a feminist version of this self-consciousness, a politicized inter¬ 
pretation of the lives of several pop divas which remains one of the few at¬ 
tempts to dig beneath the stereotypes. But the notion has penetrated 
deep into intelligent or cult pop — those stars who are themselves their 
own subject (an idea that begins with Bowie, or perhaps Jacques Brel) 
have begun to explore the diva-role as an extension of the self-as-star-as- 
subject. While much of Annie Lennox's work deals with the difficult rela¬ 
tionship which the icon must conduct with her following, the age-old torch 
themes of isolation and personal loss are always present And even she 
couldn’t resist a retro touch with her authentic, throw-away version of 
"Keep Young And Beautiful". 

Less well-received was Sinbad O’Connor's introspective treatment of 
several classic torch songs: as if — paradoxically — by treating the songs 
seriously, she had failed to treat camp with the seriousness it somehow de¬ 
mands. Her strident originality as a persona —she isn't impersonating any¬ 
one! —intimided her potential mass audience even as she refused to kow¬ 
tow to the standard requirements of this or that cult clique. 

Which perhaps goes to reaffirm the original point: that the true torch 
singer is defined by a capacity to touch us, regardless of sexuality or age, 
and that camp is a disguise for deep, shared, ordinary emotions, the kind 
we all experience, but may be too sophisticated to admit As soon as we ig¬ 
nore such facts, or undervalue the music that lives by them, we begin to 
miss something.of enormous importance. Something even Whitney Hous¬ 
ton knows. □ 

































underwjbs 

David Lubich looks to New York’s gay community to uncover the roots of House, the blackest, most soulful of today’s 
dance grooves, and talks to House pioneers in America and Britain about the interface of gay culture and clubland. 


• t's the weirdest thing We all think we know what Black music is, and 

who it reaches. Rap's massive success is built on simultaneously 

I alienating and attracting white kids to the underside of black urban 
life; dancehall reggae makes big bucks off the craze for brutal, misog¬ 
ynist and hateful •slack" lyrics. Yet somehow in all this it seems to have 
been forgotten that the blackest music of all, the real soul music, 
comes from a place that Pubic Enemy and Banju Banton would 
rather didn’t exist. 

New York’s Roxy, late every other Saturday night, and up to 7,000 black 
and hispanic men gather in this vast club on the edge of Chelsea, now a gay 
quarter as infamous as the city's West Village, to dance to the music that pi¬ 
oneering House DJ Frankie Knuckles plays. 

This being Manhattan, Knuckles last year faced real problems in bringing 
such a night to a venue hardly famed for its peaceful get-togethers; he 
smiles knowingly as he describes the reaction of the club’s owner to the 
clientele. "He’s worried about a black or hispanic crowd, because of the se¬ 
rious problems he's had with rap nights. He can't appreciate that a straight 
crowd is completely different from a gay one. Gay people go out to have a 
good time — It's based around sociability rather than the power trip.’ (A 
'straight' crowd here means a rap crowd; that’s how simple things appear to 
be in NYC.) 

Looking down at the dancefloor through British sensibilities, there’s no 
getting away from just how strange the scene seems: the atmosphere is in¬ 
tense, sweaty, but still vastly friendly. If s also totally gay and totally black 
Perhaps its easy to be blase about this, but thafs missing the point - 
House music exists, as disco did before it, as the purest of soul music for 
people who want to hear songs of love, hope and belonging. Which may 
sound corny, but is no less true for that Knuckles puts it more succinctly. 


‘What makes most gay dubs so successful, and has made this music so 
successful, is that this audience is looking for escapism. Rap sells to white 
kids who can learn about black life and culture: the gay crowd doesn’t need 
to be told about the tough life—they live it every day.’ 

There are a few clubs—Knuckles's recent Friday residency at The Sound 
Factory Bar is one—which have managed to integrate blackand white, but 
they’re a rarity. Why? Knuckles looks at me like I’m an idiot. Thafs the na¬ 
ture of New York, the nature of the US.’ The next morning, the papers are 
full of the story of a young black man, viciously beaten, for no apparent rea¬ 
son, by four white kids on his own housing estate; no one has been caught. 
Over in Brooklyn, Hasidic Jews are protesting at the 'Not Guilty* verdict 
against a black youth accused of the murder of a Rabbinical student You 
begin to understand what he’s on about America—always a highly segre¬ 
gated society—is currently awash with dangerously high racial tensions.. 

Can it always have been this way? Knuckles smiles as he remembers the 
mid-70s, the good old days. ’The first club I ever went to was The Loft 
(David Manusco’s now-legendary private party). The first time I went there I 
wasn't sure what kind of crowd it was: at times it looked very straight, at oth¬ 
ers, very gay—at that point sexuality didn't mean a thing.’ While Knuckles 
was DJing at Manhattan’s legendary Better Days shortly after this, playing 
Philly soul to a predominantly black crowd, Tom Moulton was introducing a 
white audience to the sounds and potential of soul music, through his pio¬ 
neering disco mixing at The Sandpiper on Fire Island. 

Then, as always, the disco underground was black, soulful and very sepa¬ 
rate from the (huge) commercial disco mainstream: take a track like Betty 
Wrighfs anthemic ’If You Love Me Like You Say You Love Me”, with its 
combination of diva-like vocal and an unbelievably loud crashing tam¬ 
bourine sound; It could generate an intensity that would have been unimag¬ 
inable to a straight audience. And remember, this was at the peak of the 













“Rap has taught white kids that they need to respect black people; with House, white kids and straight kids 
may embrace it, but unless they're able torespectgay people in the same way, what are we going to be left with?” 


commercial disco explosion, when all the world was supposedly dancing to 
the same music. Frankie Knuckles makes the point explicitly. "The under¬ 
ground was not affected by the mainstream — we were dancing to com¬ 
pletely different records. The scenes only converged very occasionally, and 
on our terms, when a major disco artist needed a big launch at a more ex¬ 
clusive disco* 

Back in the UK, Ian Levine, father figure of the British mainstream gay disco 
scene, is currently having a fine time, riding high on recent chart success, 
even if it does seem strange that a man who has for 15 years been champi¬ 
oning the cause of "real" disco music should end up producing the likes of 
Take That (or involving himself with the creepy, soul-by-numbers game- 
plan of The Pasadenas). It only begins to make sense when you realise that, 
for Ian, Flouse music now has no connection at all with disco, or with British 
gay culture. In America, it’s a gay, black thing—here, almost exactly the op- 

It wasn't always so. *1 remember being told off for playing House at Heav¬ 
en in 1986. A very few hip people were into it, but the vast majority didn't 
understand it. I'd just come back from the US, and had seen Darryl Pandy 
performing ‘Love Can't Turn Around*. It was amazing: he stood there like a 
male Patti Labelle — an outrageous diva and a wonderful soulful vocalist.* 
To Levine, this meeting of performance, soaring vocals and a song that was 
saying something gave the early House records a hook into the disco past 
And the song itself, like so many others of that era, was somewhere be¬ 
tween a cover and a rip-off of a cult disco track—in this case, Isaac Hayes's 
“I Can't Turn Around*. Levine soon became disillusioned with the music, 
however. *By 1988 it had become all beat and no song: it lost it all,* he says. 
He concedes that artists such as Joey Negro, whose *Get Into Your Fanta¬ 
sy* was one of 1992's classics, have brought disco sensibilities, orchestra¬ 
tion and rhythms back into House, but his hostility to this music as it exists 
today remains. 

So what did House bring to the British gay scene? 'Look, House in Britain 
was never a gay thing; it was a straight white thing. It was the Pete Tongs of 
this world who broke it here, and it quickly became very straight macho 
thing to be into House music.* Having dismissed the trendy soulboy bngade, 
he pauses. "By this time (1987 — a mere six months after it started), the 
music had forgotten where it came from.* 

But this isn’t quite the truth — or it's only a very selective part of it "The 
truth is*, one long-time white scene member told me, 'the gay scene up un¬ 
til about five years ago was racist very racist. If anyone tells you that House 
wasn’t gay, they mean it wasn’t big with the white middle class clones who 
were into the Eurobeat stuff that Ian Levine was playing* 

Omnipresent club promoter and entrepreneur Patrick Lilley agrees, and 
points to a link stretching back right to the legendary (or if you like, desper¬ 
ately obscure) London club Lift launched in the same year that disco was 
supposed to have died, 1980. 'it wasn't defined as a gay disco, although it 
was predominantly black and gay. The music wasn't quite there, but the vibe 
—the energy of screaming black queens—was very much i) to New York,* 
he says. This mightn't have been on a New York scale—it pulled a few hun¬ 
dred people a week—but it lasted for four years, and led on to the famous 
J ungie and Bad one-nighters. 

'To us, Pyramid was the freaks' night* Ian Levine grtns, remembering 
Heaven in 1987. Certainly, this one-nighter during Ian’s reign at the Lon¬ 
don club, bore little relation to the other six nights, either in music or clien¬ 
tele. Mark Moore (later of S’Express) DJd the night and for a DJ who’d 
made his name playing a mixture of disco trash, film soundtracks, and heavy 


rap to the cosmopolitan B-Boys, trendies and suburban girls and boys Up 
West who flocked to the Wag Club, his presence at the UK’s first House 
night was bound to attract a strange mix. How strange, nobody could have 
guessed. "It was a fairly white gay crowd—probably 70%—but along with 
that you got the B-Boys from the Mud; LL Cool J came down once, and had 
a great time," Mark recalls. *ln fact, the only blackfaces were those B-Boys; 
Kid Batchelor (subsequently of Bang The Party and Warriors Dance) would 
be down there every week, and every week he’d ask me 'why aren't there 
more black people here?'* Despite this mix of two totally different groups, 
there was never a hint of trouble. "The B-Boys knew they were on someone 
else's territory — this was the first gay club they'd ever been to. And when 
the best known B-Boys in London — people like Magic and Flash — told 
their mates that it was OK, I think it helped to change peoples attitudes to 
the music, and to gay people as well* 

Mark sees those early trendy House nights as proof that the scene could 
incorporate black and white, gay and straight, but also as proof that there 
was a white gay establishment that had either no interest in (or an active 
hostility towards) this new music. ‘Me and Colin (Faver, his collaborator at 
Heaven) were definitely fighting the rest of the gay scene,* says Mark, who 
recalls trying in vain to convince Record Cellar, then the trendiest gay disco 
shop in London, to stock a record by Liz Torres. *1 tried to tell them that this 
was the sort of music they should be selling, but they just couldn't under¬ 
stand —there was no point of contact." 

But why did it take black gay Britons so long to support a music that their 
American brothers had never stopped championing? "I think that nights 
like The Jungle helped black men to come out; The J ungie worked because 
it was mixed. Guys could go and pretend they were straight You got these 
little posses from South London, groups of guys and girls who looked like 
they were couples—but they weren't! The girls were their cover.* 

But it was The Trip, Nicky Holloway's huge House night at The Astoria in 
the late 80s, that really broke the scene among a black crowd. And here, as 
in any story about music, drugs have their part to play; there are any num¬ 
ber of tales of B-Boys dropping a few Es at The Trip, swapping their gold 
chains for Smiley T-shirts and becoming House addicts overnight. As Mark 
points out the main drug in London was "spliff, which gears you towards 
slower beats, rap and rare groove. With E, that all changed." 

And now? London’s Ministry of Sound attracts a mix of gay and straight, 
black and white, that you'd be hard pressed to find in the States. Queer Na¬ 
tion is just one of a growing number of such nights, increasingly run by black 
gay groups. The music has come home. 

What didn't change, and perhaps never will change, is the gap between 
rap and House, the antipathy that exists between these two forms of true 
soul music. While the UK is seeing the gay scene become more integrated, 
and clubs such as Ministry of Sound attract gay and straight, black and 
white, things are very different Stateside. According to Frankie Knuckles, 
this goes to the core of attitudes towards gays, especially among the black 
community. "The fact that House got started in the gay clubs makes it tough 
for some of them to deal with it. Many people have a problem admitting 
what House music is." This is much more than a question of musical taste; 
for Knuckles, it goes to the core of the future that minority groups have to 
look forward to in the US. And, ironically, it's rap, with all of its violence, and 
too-frequent lapses into intolerance and homophobia that has helped to 
push things along. *Rap has taught white kids that they need to respect 
black people; with House, white kids and straight kids may embrace it, but 
unless they're able to respect gay people in the same way, what are we go- 
ingtobeleftwith?* □ 
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Marvin Gaye stormed the charts with adult 
music that was a seething mix of sexual tension 
and tortured spirituality. Karen Bennett 
swoons and simmers as she explores the 
legacy of the greatest loverman of them all. 



music—sex, sexuality, erotic love was the centre, a given, a theme contin¬ 
ually remined from a myriad of perspectives. It was explored, celebrated, 
begged for, disdained; it was a vehicle of trust, distrust, tenderness, abuse, 
obsession. Gaye's voice made him a star; but this subject, which he re¬ 
turned to so often, added a dimension to his stardom—that of sex symbol. 
















Gaye dealt with sex 
in all its variables: 


freakishness, 

ambivalence. 


Marvin didn't just sing about sex, he acted it out in performance, wooing 
ladies in performance, tossing them sweat-soaked handkerchiefs, em¬ 
ploying scantily-dad dancers, even dropping his pants on-stage. Beyoind 
that, many of his love/sex songs were directed to specific women — he 
mentions Janis Hunter by name on one album: while his very high-profile 
marriage to and divorce from Anna Gordy was documented on Here, Hiy 
Dear Proceeds from its sale were the civorce settlement People knew he 
was singing from real life. 

In the tortured life of Marvin Gaye, things fell apart often and inexorably. 
Divorce, betrayal (real or imagined), drug abuse, drug-induced paranoia, 
attempted suicide and guilt over his own deathwish were all way-stations 
on the harrowing journey that culminated in his shocking death, at the 
hands of his father, on 1 April 1984. This event gave rise to widespread 
media chronicling of his private life, which revealed a pattern of abuse by 
his father being countered by the unequivocal and devoted love of his 
mother. The antagonism and tension inherent in this situation were played 
out right to the end. You don't have to read too far between the lines to spot 
a classic Oedipal conflict, which, unresolved as it evidently remained, made 
it inevitable that Marvin Gaye would have a hellish time with women. 

In his detailed and sensitive psychoanalysis and biography of Gaye, Di¬ 
vided Soul, writer David Ritz refers repeatedly to the singer's unrequited 
need for approval and his perpetual self-doubt, both professional and sex¬ 
ual (Ritz is in fact credited on the sleeve of 1982's/'t/n/pbt Love for giving 
Gaye the idea for the title "Sexual Healing"). In Ritz's book,' each major era 
of Gaye’s life and career is set in relief against a dynamic map of his psycho¬ 
logical terrain, a formidable undertaking. 

This article has a narrower focus—the different ways in which Gaye pre¬ 
sented and treated sex in his music: artistically, through his use of tone, 
lyrics, rhythm, vocal tracking; and humanly, with sex in all its variety running 
the spectrum from joy to pain, from obscenity to spirituality, often all at 
once. He posed a telling rhetorical question in "Heavy Love Affair" (from In 
Our Lifetime, 1981): ‘What are these strange emotions? Loving the plea¬ 
sure sweetly, loving the pain as deeply.' Sex, in short, is a paradox. More 
than anything this is the matter of Marvin Gaye'ssong—and on this matter, 
more than anyone else, he sang the truth. 


'Putyourfacerighthere/Starttoeat... 
you hate yourself/you selfshuttle bitch... 
ifyaudoitright/you'llgetthepipe... 
Bitch, areyoucoming?" 

—from "Masochistic Beauty" 


He started singing in church as a young boy, and despite the fact that his 
own father, a self-styled preacher, beat him unmercifully and withheld pa¬ 
ternal love, he also taught Gaye about Jesus, love and mercy. The Lord be¬ 
came a kinder, gentler Father to whom Gaye professed his love and thanks 
on numerous album covers and in song, and as such surfaces in the middle 
of several of Gaye's more sexual tunes. Consider "Sanctified Lady" (from 
Dream of A Lifetime, 1985) in which Marvin catalogues various sexual 
practices, then declares he needs a "sanctifiedpuss/, "A good ole church 
girl' who's" love-wet' and who says 'I'm savin' mine for Jesus". At which 
point, the background vocal chorus, which has been repeating" sanctified" 
throughout the tune, intones ‘Jesus’. On the same album (released 
posthumously) the song "Masochistic Beauty" appears; some of the lyrics 
are quoted above. The song is spoken in a sinister, monotonal mock-British 
accent; several times the speaker refers to the woman as a whore. The 
madonna/whore complex screams from "Sanctified Lady”. It is enhanced 
by the incongruity of hearing a church-type chorus chanting "sanctifietf 
while Marvin sings things like, "some girls suck/some don't care/some girls 






fijdt/some don't dare." He later adds wearily, "l‘m so tired of jivin'." The very 
use of profanity in the song undercuts its message; we are set up to hear 
the irony. "Masochistic Beauty', on the other hand, is one-dimensional — 
the flat voice, the fake accent and repetitive rhythm track become boring 
there is no melody. The words are intended to shock, but alomst as shock¬ 
ing is the amateurishness and tastelessness of this cut The lusty church girl, 
by contrast, is interesting; the whore is a bore. 

This juxtaposition of physical and divine love surfaced earlier in Gaye's 
work in much more subtle ways. Let's Get It On (1973) featured both the 
title track and the cut "Keep Genin' it On", an obvious variation on the 
theme. In the first Marvin lays out his famous seduction argument "there's 
nothing wrong with me/loving you — giving yourself to me could never be 
wrong/ifthe love Is true." Bolstered by, "Do you know the meaning/of being 
sanctified?" On the second, he extends the argument to invoke a more uni¬ 


heard, and the restatement of the theme drives the point home masterful¬ 
ly. In addition, the layered effect (achieved through overdubbing) affords 
the singer the equivalent in music to a subliminal cut in film. He is able to 
suggest things that would have caused a furore at the time if heard out¬ 
right For example, Ritz maintains that Marvin was indeed singing, "I'm 
gonna give you some head 1 in "Soon I'll Be Loving You Again" (which for 
some reason he repeatedly—tellingly?—calls "Soon I'll Be Leaving You"). 
This detail, not readily audible, was actually brought® my notice some time 
before I read Divided Soul (a member of the vocal group The Five 
Stairsteps, who reportedly sang backup with Marvin's band on the road, 
told a musician friend of mine, who told me). Once the line is identified, 
however, it is eminently clear, and it also gets repeated, in addition, other 
statements are also disguised by the layered vocal track. Unless my aural 
sense has become totally perverted during this endeavor, after much 


war. Gaye urges people to ‘think about your good now/bout the good 
that's in yalJust bring it on you/Wha'cha waitin'for?" Then he invokes God: 
"Oh Jesus, I'm tryin'totellthepeople/tocomeon and getitorVYes, Lord!" As 
if he were clarifying his more noble intentions to the Almighty for this par¬ 
ticular track, Gaye's vocal timbre has changed — it is harsher and more di¬ 
dactic. The reverse psychology of the gigolo (7 ain't gonna push/No pushin', 
baby") is abandoned, and in his place stands a preacher with a message. 
But as Gaye shifts shape, if s suddenly clear that its the role of chameleon 
that Gaye really uses so effectively throughout his work He adopts a Drac- 
ula-type persona through the vocal effect on "Masochistic Beauty", as if to 
disassociate himself (and the identifiable sound of Marvin Gaye) from his 
baser instincts in what is certainly one of his cruder and least musical tunes. 
But he is supplicant rather than dominator on "Til Tomorrow" (from Mid¬ 
night Love) — on the spoken prelude to the song, as the woman is (pre¬ 
sumably) getting out of his bed, he pours it on, by any means necessary: 
‘Oh don't go just yet Baby/Tu etais incroyable ...Oh Baby, don't go right 
now/lcan'tstand It please/I loveyouBaby.lloveyousomuch." 

Supplication and cajolery is heard right through Gaye's amorous reper¬ 
toire: ‘Baby, I think I'm capsizing/the waves are rising and rising," he calls on 
the celebrated "Sexual Healing" (also from Midnight Love), a tune made all 
the more memorable and light-hearted by its reggae backbeat. But it's the 
prescriptive little addition which bolsters his plaint "and its good for us'. 
This particular habit, so transparent as a lure and yet so human in it com¬ 
pulsion to rationalize, becomes more ingratiating (or anyway less annoy¬ 
ing) the more one spots it You're being badgered with simplistic reasoning. 
Who wants to make war when making love is the option? Who wants to 
wake up alone when ‘goodexperienced company'is the option? The aim of 
these various propositions could be summed up as "Just say yes". As "Sex¬ 
ual Healing" fades, we hear the final plea: "Please don’t procrastinate/it’s 
not good to masturbate," an audaciously clever deployment of what was 
surely a nagging church taboo. (The nuns at my school certainly made a 
point of it.) 


‘You know real soon, baby/l'll be stroking you 
handout,upanddown,all around— 
llovetohearyaumakethosesounds..." 

—from "Feel All My Love Inside" 

But of course the most sustained, extraordinary anthem to erotic love is 
the seamless / Want You album (1976), wherein every element is mar¬ 
shalled to the seductive effect The dense percussion, the echoing synth 
and the multi-tracked vocals give this music an almost palpable texture, 
weaving a spell that is enhanced by the repetition of both the title track and 
"After The Dance". Vocal and instrumental arrangements of each are 


yomQve you that feeling/Hit you with my tck/So your mood will be reveal¬ 
ing." And there’s more, purportedly; in fact everyone seems to have a the¬ 
ory about what he’s saying here and elsewhere. The fact that its so well dis¬ 
guised is what makes it intriguing, and adds to the overall mystique. 

But the overdubbing also helps to create an enveloping effect, tanta¬ 
mount to having different sweet things whispered in each ear simultane¬ 
ously. Gaye sings the sex act on 'Feel All My Love Inside", replete with fe¬ 
male moans (which surface on other tracks as well). But these are mostly 
superfluous, given the intensity and cohesion of the production. Mention 
the / Want You album to people of a certain generation and their eyes sim¬ 
ply glaze over. As Gaye says (in 'Come Live With Me, Angel") ‘Justyou and 
me/locked up fir days’, and that’s what happened all over when this LP was 
released. 


•Sometimes lhateyourguts/Andloveyournuts 
SometimesUoveyourguts/Andhateyournuts." 

-from “Heavy Love Affair 

In spite of it all, Gaye's material is tame compared to what’s going on in rap 
today, particularly underground rap. But we are talking not only about two 
different genres of music, but about two vastly different approaches to the 
sexual gestalt. Marvin Gaye set precedents, he was the groundbreaker. 
This is not to suggest that he is responsible for what came after the likes of 
Madonna performing lascivious acts while a crucifix dangles between her 
breasts. Gaye's interfacing of religion and sex entailed both history and 
complexity — the history and complexity of his own life, with all its contra¬ 
dictions. Moreover, he dealt with the subject of sex in terms of its variables: 


Other crooners carried the torch, of course — Harold Melvin, Barry 
White, Teddy Pendergrass, Alexander O’Neal -a host of talented heavies. 
But who among them ever went so far or said so much, or so perilously trod 
the 'thin line between love and hate' as Gaye did? Who, for that matter, 
would have cast a tune called 'You Sure Love To Ball" as a sultry groove 
rather than an unadorned funk jam? Who could have dropped the follow¬ 
ing analogy on a tune about sexual endurance? ‘Music's been my 
therapy/talking the pain from all my anatomy... I'd go crazy/lf something 
everhappenedtomymusicalthhll/ANDDARLING, YOURLOVEISJUSTLIKE 
MUSIC ("Turn On Some Music" from Midnight Love). I could cite examples 
endlessly; but you get the idea. 

Marvin Gaye's music epitomized the axiom "in art as in life": sex is multi¬ 
dimensional, and Gaye dealt with all its facets, brilliantlyD 


All lyricsquotedarecopynghted by Jobote Music Company, Inc (ASCAPJ 




















The structures the Riot Grrrl movement promises (fanzine networks for 
disaffected girls, autonomous distributions, "girl positive" info nets, new 
forms of "boy-girl" musical interplay) are potentially thrilling, but as Lydia 
Lunchsaid,when asked about it bytheNME:Ttremindsmeof77 revisited. 
. .[BUT] the music is irrelevant—asamatteroffactifsprettysucky, so why 
are they even using music? Get rid of the fucking raunchy bad rock'n'roll! 
That’s where girls should wake up instead of trying to cop second third 
generation rock'n'roll licks that were terrible in the first place..." 

Riot Grrrl's importance lies in its effect upon a domain it affects to de¬ 
spise (the media), not in musical effectivity. But who precisely is it address¬ 
ing? As Angela Carter once said: “Turning yourself into a slogan is, in the 
first place, a confrontational thing to do. Then comes the problem of the 
nature of the slogan, and who reads it" Riot Grrrl's main chance therefore 
isinwhatweusedtocali'interventions'... 

... Which brings us back to Huggy Bear on a tacky teen show, playing 
their latest single "Her Jazz": so far, so formal — no great (cat)calls to de- 
construction here. Only later, when the group and assorted friends began 
to loudly heckle — whether they were heckling unbearable presenter, or 
unbearable item, or just unbearable everything-in-general/nothing-in- 
particular is not important—do we get the fleet sense of irruption, of un¬ 
scripted noise, the passing semblance of uncontrollable passion that 
caught the breath, brought tears to this old post-structuralist punk's eyes. 

Alright, so they were maybe only storming barricades made of jelly, but it 
still felt like some kind of electrical storm, and indicative of what seems to 
me to be the presiding paradox of all Grrrl action so fan for a determinedly 
anti-media movement they work at their best—maybe only work at all— 
asamediamoment, an irruption INSIDE the media, not outside it. 

Of course, they're not the first US all-girl Grunge metal group L7 con¬ 
cluded an earlier World-performance in general mayhem, including 
dropped trousers, exposed sex. Again, it sounds minor, but in the witness¬ 
ing it held much of the same excitements) as the Huggy intrusion; it may 
have been little more than gross incivility (or indecency), but in a rock world 
in which such acts had apparently become impossible (because codified, 
scripted, rote — see Greil Marcus, The Wire 109) it caused you to think 
again: it had real teen spirit and if that meant DUMB teen spirit then so be 
it, because it sun naa some rand of fuck-you spirit all the same. 


excess to scrawl out overthesmoothTVsheen.lt dissolves, in one swipe, 
the old dream of one rock’n'roll—one song, one style that "we" might all 
agree on, align ourselves with, tune in to, turn into. 

And what were Huggy Bear doing, after all? Who hasn't sat at home and 
shrieked at the TV set with its passing parade of smug morons and banal 
bimbos? I often sit and watch and say to my partner, 'Well, if I hate it and I’m 
in my thirties, what must THEY think?" But THEY (the "youth" audience) 
just passively glug along to the beat of The Word anddonothing.Thatiswhy 
Hugg/s screams seemed to detonate the whole thing — no specific per¬ 
son or item, but the whole construction of "youth" as a very limited set of 
surfaces, divisions, signals, alienations, aspirations... The shrieks woke you 
up because they reminded you what disavowal sounds like: 'How CAN you 
take this?" 

What HB make (in their own words) 'troublesome and explicit" is that 
things don'tfunction thatway any longer, despite the belated Rock Dreams 
of boy revolutionaries in the rock press (and radio controllers, and TV pro¬ 
ducers). That assumed "we" is a lie, a prop, a phantasm. HB propose a dif¬ 
ferent "we" with their shouts—which were maybe more thrilling than their 
music. By speaking up — and speaking across the conventions imposed 
and dully accepted by all and sundry, by refusing to be co-opted into any 
false notion of common bonhomie, they show it all up for the exhausted 

Controversy of quite another kind goes even further towards proving this 
point In a Word item on Ragga, a visiting Shabba Ranks was asked for a 
brief comment on Buju Banton (whose song “Boom Bye Bye” aims guns at 
gays). To everyone's obvious shock, far from providing a pat condemna¬ 
tion, Shabba cited the Bible as authority against the "unnatural" practices 
of gays and suggested that Crucifixion was too good for them. And the out¬ 
rage raced through the media world. 

Which only proved that what we take to be immutably so (all "youth" mu¬ 
sic is linked, globally, in some kind of basic liberation theology: a “communi¬ 
ty" of youth culture that believes the same things, promises the same liber¬ 
ations) is no longer the case. This is what doom-laden preachers of the 
Rock Is Dead line get so wrong. The imagined premises of Rock/Pop signif¬ 
icance may be "dead" (whatever that word really signifies) but in material 
terms there is more youth culture, in more places, than ever before: it just 



"sex" is just one of those areas where everyone at the party agrees to dis¬ 
agree). 

If Huggy Bear embody this fragmentation, however,they are also prey to 
their own set of misapprehensions. They are much given to moaning about 
media misrepresentation—butwhat is there in media but 
misrepresentation? Representation IS a misappropriation, a fake, a 
simulacrum. (I thinktheyknowthis, and sometimes choose to conveniently 
forget it). If sas though they keep hinting atsome basic puritanical Huggy 
Truth which,once revealed, would—like some Biblical text writ in light- 
set us alletemally straight blind us with its scrupulous energies. 

The way they talk, they are stood off over here somewhere, in a cul-de- 
sac called Truth (and Girl Justice), and over there, somewhere else (the 
plane of plain speaking) is all that other stuff, rock music, the Indie scene 
with its smug little boy bands, MANipulating media sharks. Huggy, if hugely 
immodest are also marked by a curiously precious and antiquated fear of 
modernity. If s like 5 Go Crazy on Speed and Ideology, an Us vs Them dis¬ 
course which can be very childish. 

On the other hand, the whole thing could be one massive wind-up. 

For that is what they come across as half the time—malicious mischief¬ 
making (k)ids. It's already there upfront in their titles and collages and out¬ 
look: Kiddie Lib, Grrrl talk. It has the feel of a jape, a St Trinians prank: 
Hoordh tor Huggy! On the second EP, "kiss curl for the kid’s lib guerrillas", 
the inside sleeve is a Situationist style screed: "A salute to the valiant chil- 





























dren's world terrorists... a revolution of imagination. The KLG write every 
where with grinding crayons and goldspray paint they take to the alleyways 
filling up the walls with invocations to nasty girls and ruffian boys... 
scrawled stories and daydreams all around the parks and subways' A child 
underground, a children's crusade: magic marker scrawl across the 
peachy skin, bows decorate the hair, and any rational opposition from the 
‘adult’ world sets their little feet a-stomping. Urban island drifts which si¬ 
multaneously recall both the Situationist project and English child literature 
like Swallows And Amazons and Lordofthe Flies. 

It is plainly DESIGNED (or signed, scrawled, scratched) to irritate. Every¬ 
where are signs of this deliberate provocation. "The Kids Ub Guerrillas are 
compulsive liars.' On the label of 'Her Jazz' — the most obviously an- 
themic thing to date—is the legend: 'tacky theme tune”. And right in the 
middle of the punky cut up lyrics to 'Her Jazz' is, bigger than the rest 
"BOY//GIRLREVOLUTIONTEASETEASEIying." 

As with most revolutionaries, the world has been slow to see the humour 
in the hubris. Because no matter how much the backroom boys of rock dis¬ 
miss them as 'silly', there must be something in their provocation to en¬ 
gender the mass flap/rap they have. Maybe the music is just an excuse for 
an almighty stir-up, in which case: fine. 

When I look at Huggy Bear, I see a very British brattishness, a playing with 
stalled age (a persistent Indie strain since C86). When I listen, or read their 
(wo)manifesto('a precise beat critique” indeed! Sounds like me in 79!), I’m 
reminded of that brief post-punk moment when a certain shaky trajectory 
could be drawn through the likes of early Scritti Politti, Slits, Red Crayola, 
Raincoats, etc, even though in thefinal analysis they all probably had not 
much more in common than localities: Camden, Portobello, C8 /. With 
Huggy you certainly getthe same savour of postal-code self-referentiality 
(their record label is even a post-Rough Trade postcode—Wiiija=W11 
1JA). Their records even have the same sound of tinny truculence, 
disjointed dementia, speedy snobbery, as the earlier ideologues. Less like 
musical artefacts than Brit Situationist graffiti, signs foradifferentfuture, 
slashes across the social fabric, local heroics. 

The records so far have been split between more obvious proto punk 
thrashes ("Her Jazz" being in every sense the most obvious) and a more 
experimental side: spooky bedroom collages full of overheard TV, note¬ 
book whispers, random hiss. Words and fragments fade in and out of 
shruggy cloudy drifts of sound: "demons and angels... right now I'm walk¬ 
ing through the valley of death and I'm delin'fine... sacrifice my idea of 
pacifism... follow my trail." 

It’s the sort of programmatic doodling that has a fine lineage, from Can 
and Faust to Ubu and 23 Skidoo to Mercury Rev. There are moments — 
especially on "kiss curl', with its primitive synth noodles and squalling flute 
—when they sound just like the early Ubu of murmurs and smashed glass. 
All these bits and bobs are so brief they’re more splinters than proper 


'songs’ or ‘statements’. This is the side of them I like best — where they 
drop the plunky punky plod and drift off into dream space, escaping Planet 
Rock altogether: a private meander away from whats de rigeur. I've never 
been much of a guitar fan myself, and I’d be a lot happier if they took the 
guitars out altogether. That would really would sound like a revolution. 

And the more you look and listen the more it connects to the spooky his¬ 
torical logic Greil Marcus was trying to posit in Lipstick Traces. It almost 
seems to obvious to locate them in this lineage, but I’ll leave you to do your 
own work on that, class. 

Meanwhile, consider a few scraps, chosen at random from Marcus: “It 
was an attempt to start a conversation—in which everyone would want to 
take part and that could only end in the discovery of a new language with a 
new subject... The voice is unfailingly logical, but it's the logic of people so 
caught up in their own vision that it can't explain anything to them. For any¬ 
one else, there are gaps in the logic that can't be closed... a tale composed 
of incomplete sentences, voices cut off or falling silent—a map made alto¬ 
gether of dead ends, where the only movement possible was not progress, 
not construction, but ricochet and surprise.’ 

The key word here is map. Riot Grrrls (and passenger boys) have drawn a 
‘psychogeographic’ map of their own world, their own lives ("her jazz sig¬ 
nals our time now") and in the process, discovered it held true for many 
others. They got tired of the official version. (Who isn’t? Outside of The Wire 
how many unofficial versions are there these days?) Huggy Bear are right 
to indict the smug, old, boy-stocked rock press and their obsession with 
annual Star construction/destruction. They’re in the process of clearing 
away a new topographies of pop desire, which is far more exciting — and 
inciteful (sic)—than anything they’ve so far recorded. 

Maybe coming up with a brilliant title like "Rubbing The Impossible To 
Burst' is enough in itself: the music is a notional after effect For kids so 
caught up on polysexual push, their music has next to no physique — its 
anti-funk scribble, sex as sign language rather than workout. 

But then maybe this too, is deliberate. Its waste and loss and snub and 
snarl for its own sake: pure expenditure ‘with nothing to lose" as a sleeve 
slip puts it It turns the somnambulant Indie sound away from mere product 
placement into savage produ adisplacement. Even if they never made an¬ 
other record, they have proved that what animated Punk can emerge 
again when everyone thought it never could, and that just by the mere act 
of existing some snotty kids can rile everyone into mass pandemonium. 
And maybe this is why some commentators can’t handle them: the taste 
for scrawl, the tendency to change their minds at the last minute and can¬ 
cel interviews, the ’irrational’ spitefulness. They invite the media in, and 
then they bawl them out. 

OK, so their music isn't as proficient as the latest Sugar album, or what¬ 
ever, not as smooth, not as streamlined — but that, surely, is the point 
They’ve rediscovered a lost world simply by going against the grain. 
Hoorah for Huggy, indeed. □ 
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Catfish Club AIDiMeola 


JVC/Capital Jazz Fest 



CD/T-shirt 

competition 


CD 

competition 


Festival tickets 
competition 


The Catfish Club is Brighton's 
premier venue for authentic R & B, 
blues, gospel and soul. This month 
we re offering two readers the 
chance to win some of the Club's 
merchandising — including a 
special compilation CD, featuring 


The group World Slnfoniaisthe 
vehidefor guitaristAI DiMeloa’s 
wide-ranging explorations of global 
acoustic sounds. Focusing on the 
moods and traditions of Argentinian 
tango and featunng compositions 
by the late Astor Piazolla and 



performances by ECM bandoneon 
virtuoso Dino Saluzzi, Heart Qf7/ie 
immigrants isadramatic, intense 
album, illuminating the tango's 
dark corners and shadows 
We've got five CDs to give away to 
anyone who can tell us whata 


James was bom. 


The JVC/Capital Jazz Festival is 
London's premier July event Ifs 
always a sell-out but you can get in 
early on the rush for tickets 
because we've got two to give 
away for each of the following 
concerts: Al Green and the London 
Community Gospel Choir; Count 
Basie Orchestra; Tito Puente and 
Arturo Sandoval; and the Herbie 
Hancock Trio and Michel 
Petrucciani. To win, give us the title 
of Herbie Hancock's first solo 
album (and don't forget to specify 
which concert you want tickets for). 


Send your entries ona 
postcard (marked with the 
relevant competition, eg, 
■Catfish’,-Di Meola’, ‘Capital’)to 
June Competitions, The Wire, 
45-46 Poland Street, London 
W1V3DF,to reach usby 
Thursday 1 July. 












































































is just too bad, but not for me, who 


of the composer by Yonty Solomon 
and Marc-Andre Hamelin on the 
So perhaps now 



of my works? I 
neither intended for nor suitable 
for it under present, i 



Variations for piano solo still await 
their probable eight-hour-long 
performance.) The awesome 
problems involved in performing it 
are the topic of a fascinating 

Geoffrey Madge, one of its few 

Sorabji was a person with strong 
opinions, and although Rapoporfs 
' his intended primarily for music 


:er is always making its 


sentimentalitarian bunkum’), and 
those who intruded on his 
jealously-guarded privacy. He 
referred to himself as a Spanish- 
Sidlian Parsi or Zoroastrian: 'Mr 
Kaikhosru Shapurji Sorabji wishes It 
to be known that he emphatically 




some fascinating references to 
musicogenic epilepsy, to the 
primacy of hearing among our 
sense organs and — borrowing 
some psychoanalytic terminology 
-to music as a kind of Rorschach 
blot upon which identities and 
moods are projected. 

The words Storr actually uses are 
'projective techniques'; he is 
talking about a process identified 
by Freud, but trying at the same 
time to avoid psychoanalytic jargon. 
This is not just out of courtesy to his 
lay readers; it’s also an Indication 
(dare I say symptom?) of a very 
real problem at the heart of this 
book. The problem lies in the 
tedious feud between psychiatric 
medicine and psychoanalytic theory 
(no-one with more than a cursory 
contact with the field will be 


completely inaccurate and 


Freud's theory that art exists 
through sublimated libido. Storr 
concludes that this means that 


Freud is suggesting that all artists 


concepts of fantasy, "oceanic 
feelings" and regression are not 
used (by analysts) In the pejorative 
manner that Storr imagines. 
They’re categories, not aberrant 
states of mind that should be 


Both Freud and Jung died with 



old — will not be joining them. 
Starr's personal enjoyment in 
music is undeniable. He prefers 
■classical or Western 'art 1 music". 
Fine. But a focus that extended 

would have been welcome. 


SORABJI 

a critical celebration 



of which are worthy of psychiatric 
attention. Yet minimal or repetitive 
music is all but ignored, although 
numerous writers (Wim Mertens, 
for instance) have written of its 
hypnotic effects. Ambient music 
gets a short anecdote about Satie. 
Blink and you’ll miss serialism 
(Webern is‘hard to grasp") 
altogether. Its a pity, too, that he's 

area rich with material for a 
researcher in arousal and stimuli. A 
friend of mine, who divided his time 
between energetic disco dancing 
and a PhD thesis in philosophy, 


MUSIC 

O'THE 

MIND 


Boys’ hit 'Don’t Make Me Waif 
mimicked, in all its delay, tension 
and final expansion, the male 

suspect that he as probaby 

Dr Starr’s reaction to this we can 
only guess at He is, like much of 
the music he likes, a romantic. He 
avoids narratives — musical or 
analytical — that stray this way and 
that, to archaic structures, to 
metonymies, to fantasy and reverie. 
His neurology is probably 
impeccable, but the book that 
discusses the way that music 
arrives out of one person's world to 


ANTHONY STORR 








Be 


to reel 


When Katsuhiro Otomo's Akira was 
screened to great success at 
Cannes in 1990, and subsequently 
toured the arthouse cinemas of the 


world, it catapulted Japanese 
Anime (animation) out of the Sci-Fi 
ghetto it had long inhabited in the 
West and into the cinematic 
mainstream. Akira was like no other 


through a dystopian landscape of 
decaying shopping malls and new 


with the mythic 
pfJapanese legend. 


through a towering skyscape that 
fused Gotham City with the LA of 
Ridley Scott's Blademnner. dark, 
sinister and instantly familiar. 
Ultimately exhausting in its pace 
and ferocity, Akim was animation 
for a generation born to surf 30 



represent a unique intersection 
where Western sci-fi mingles with 
Hollywood and the fables of 
ancient Japan. 

This cross-pollination can be 
seen in a film like Lensman, the 
latest Anime video to emerge in 
the UK. Based on US author E.E. 
■Doc' Smith's novels of the same 
name, ifs a mix of computer- 
generated animation sequences 
and hand-drawn cels that relay the 


Since the mid-80s, 
Japanese animation 
W/i/me) has been fusing 
Samurai legend with 
Hollywood plots and the 
culture of cyberpunk. 
Couch potato David 
Eimer settles in with the 
VCR as a new batch of 
Anime videos are 
unleashed in the UK. 



story of Kimball Kinnison, a farm 
boy who's swept into a war 
between the Galactic Alliance and 
the evil Boskone empire. Enrolled 
into an elite brotherhood with 
special powers, Kim, is the only one 
who can save the galaxy. 

If the story sounds familiar that's 
because Lensman directors 
YoshiakiKawajiriandKazuyuki 
Hirokawa have lifted the plot and 
lead characters from George 
Lucas's Star Wars epic (which was 
itself directly influenced by Smith's 
work). The exchange of ideas and 
influences doesn't stop there. The 
animation mimics the Star Wars 
sets and models and the costumes 
have been pinched wholesale. At 

supernatural strength and energy, 

eternal troubleshooters, owed 
much to the Samurai legends of 
Imperial Japan. These also pop up 
in Fist Of The North Star which has 
a Japanese version of the 
Spaghetti Western man-with-no- 
name strolling through a world that 
duplicates the devastation of Had 
Max( and of course the 
Leone/Eastwood character 
originally came from Kurosawa’s 
comic take on the Samurai 
“Yojimbo".) 

If Anime borrows from its 
creators' past and a wide range of 
Western sources, it also tacks on 
some rather dubious baggage. 

Films like Fist Of The North Star and 
Hideki Takayama’s visceral 
Urotsukidoji: Legend Of The 
Overfiend and Urotsukidoji II: 

Legend Of The Demon Womb are 
full of exploitative scenes where 
blood and internal organs spray out 
and grinning men slobber 
lasciviously over nude women. But 
while the animators have no 
problem including sequences that 

flicks, proscriptive Japanese law 


In the past two years “traditional'’ 
cartoon-based Anime films have 


filmmakers striving to reproduce 
the genre’s cultural collisions and 
spirit on live action film. Young 
director Shinya Tsukamoto is at the 
forefront of such efforts. His 
extraordinary Tetsuo: Ironman and 
its sequel Tetsuo II: Bodyhammer, 


cyberpunk genre. Tsukamoto’s 
story of a salaryman who mutates 
ter is framed by a 


and flashbacks that aim to simulate 
the frenetic pacing of the original 
Anime films. Complementing this is 
a metallic, hard edged soundtrack 
by Chu Ishikawa that links the film 
to such outcroppings of Western 


concerned with form and style 
thasn anything else. 

For the moment, the Tetsuo 

rather than enjoyed. But they also 
" r a portent of what might be 


Accordingly, tlanga and Anime will 
continue as the preferred format 
for cyberpunk enthusiasts, East and 


All the films mentioned are now 
available on video through Tlanga 
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InSoundcheck: In Outline: 

Reviews of Sun Ra, Nick Kimberley sings 

Throbbing Gristle, Jungle the praisesof recent 

Brothers, PJ Harvey, Syd gospel releases 

Barrett, Arvo Part, the 
Brotzmann family and 
Monk with Coltrane 


In Brief: 

KodwoEshun riffs 
relentlessly on the 
new club trax 


shape. File alongside The Goats 
album under 'Listen and Learn' 

BEN THOMPSON 


Sun Ra & His Arkestra With 
Symphony Orchestra 

LEO RECORDS LR 210/211 CD 

Sun Ra is (circa) 80 years old am 


/in Singh's tablas and 
India Cooke's violin, so that their 
expressive flnger-on-instrument 
Immediacy dispels any hint of 
classical formality. 'Pleiades' uses a 
nal three note figure that recalls 


Marshall Allan 


John Zorn is coming from. A 
Chopin prelude lilts into alto- 
squeals worthy of Godzilla and 
absurdist fairground chinking from 
the synth. Sun Ra: oddness beyond 
reckoning. 

Recorded at the Theatre Carre St 
Vincent on 27 October 1990, the 
sound is immaculate, suggesting a 
state radio broadcast (there is no 
producer listed and no notes to 
explain who financed this 
Arkestra/Orchestra encounter). 

If you like to fix on the single, 
perfect artwork, Sun Ra is not for 
you. Like Duke Ellington, Sun Ra 
exfoliates a baroque fractal, the 
seething wake of intelligence on 
the move in unlit pastures. 'Sun 
"5 a typical Raan 


suggests some historically- 
inaccurate Carthaginian legion 
wending its way through the desert 
heat-haze. Bolted together out of 
the debns of the mass culture 



Mundi, Cadillac, Impetus, These... 


Leo: through Cadillac 



industry — cocktail tinkering, 
military fanfares, MiklosRozsa 
filmscores, free-jazz 


defrocked vicar-ish tales of what 
he'd like to do to little girls. 
Personally I didn't get it until they 


junk epic that points to the 
precariousness of the spell of art 
Sun Ra's four-decade output has 


already disappeared after Ian 
Curtis's suicide. All the seriousness 
had gone out of music, and 
elsewhere, the writerly likes of Dum 


a place to start Confounding 
rumours that he went off the boil ir 
the 80s, Pleiades is a triumphant 
compendium of Sun Ra's 


Unlike the majority of their 

Voltaire, Joy Division/New Order, 
Sex Pistols — time has not made 
Throbbing Gristle any easier to 
swallow: their sound is as cold and 
skin-peelingly ugly as it ever was. I 
recall misspent nights in TG's 
company asking where’s the 
pleasure in this unrelenting barrage 


often directed at the group 


incendiary fee 
engulf songs, and Genesis P. 
Orridge’s voi 
this grim aui 


you're tackling the ugly spirit 
coursing the 20th century head on, 
then the music has every right to 
be grim. The rewarding pleasure is 
the revelation of that spirits 
presence in the glum realities of 
70s Britain. 

Things haven't improved so much 
in the intervening years as to 
render their findings invalid. On the 
contrary the dreary, blasted 
landscapes invoked by TG noise, 
populated by the tragc little inverts 
acted out onstage by Genesis, the 
sort of innocuous squirt featured in 
the Sundays who turns out to be 
Dennis Nielsen, are still very much 
present One set of coordinates for 
TGUve 1976-80 - 280 minutes 
culled from 36 concerts and 
formated to resemble four TG 
shows of differing vintages — could 
be Harold Pinter, the Carry Ons 
and the News Of The World. They 
traced a line through the soot- 
encrusted grime of post-war 
Britain, from the gummy ill-fitting 
dentures of grin-and-bear-it Brit 
comedy to Myra Hindley. They 
exposed the deathbeat sheltering 


ge in English 

perversions. 

Thafs not to say TG's iced, 
viciously satirical tnp was too 
localised to travel. Scratch a star 


The Wire 53 










deviant like Manson and you reveal 
a man every bit as wretched as a 
cringing Cricklewood killer. Maybe, 
later, Psychic TV could be accused 
of sanctifying such star deviants as 
Jim Jones, but TG, the most 
deviant Of the punk era's cold stars, 

most accurate in transcribing 
peculiar psychological extremes as 
music. They invented a Pre- 
sampler utility from a battery of 
personal tape recorders for 
distorting pirated broadcast 
snatches of news into something 
resembling truth. Much of what 
they did with synthesizers, loops, 
shearing guitar and sound ragouts 
is now common practise in HipHop, 
electronic body music and the 
whinnying NINny industrialism of 
the likes of Trent Reznor and 
Ministry. But unlike TG they all want 
to be loved. Throbbing Gristle live 
were as unlovely as they come and 
they should be cherished for it. 
BIBAKOPF 


soundcheck 

Barry Adamson 

The Negro Inside Me 


Holger Czukay 

Moving Pictures 

nUTESTUni1125CD 


More music for imaginary pictures 
Ex-Bad Seed Barry Adamson 
declared his allegiance to the visual 
when he made a momentous and 

Side Story, since then he's turned to 
reai-life soundtracking (Gos Food 
Lodging) and now plans to get 
behind a camera himself. Holger 
Czukay, meanwhile, has 
encouraged us to think of his 
records visually ever since his first 
post-Can album Movies; although 
since then, the flicks have been so 
personal as to be barely readable, 
crazed edits by an increasingly 

There's a difference in approach: 
Czuka/s music encourages you to 
visualize movement in an imaginary 
3D-plus space; Adamson's, more 
simply, makes specific references 
to particular retro styles of colour 
and cool, Czukays album, despite 




: through Koch 
140 West 22nd Street, NYC, 


the titular reference back to 
Movies, still finds him in the 
doldrums, although he's clearly 
settled in quite comfortably. His 
most austere work for some Sme 
uses the spatial mappings of dub — 
an inchoate throb, footsteps 
resounding in deep void, a Nico- 
soundalike intoning about "the dark 
side of the moon' (some unlikely 
affiliations here?). Its still a little 

the provisional about it. 

Adamson’s album is tightly 
anchored to terra firma, paying 
homage to 60s soundtrackery — 
fast cars and spy movie horns. The 
opening "The Snowball Effect" is a 
ferocious graft of supernova Jimmy 
Smith organ to a mule-kick rhythm 

much into hyperanimated club 
funk A near-carbon copy cover of 
Serge and Jane's "Je T’Aime" is fun 
but pointless, but things recoup 
nicely with the closer, a somnolent 
xylophone swing straight out of an 
old Jacques Tati film (or a 
particularly mellow episode of Play 
School). Two tracks at least worth 
breaking out the popcorn for. 

JONATHAN ROI1NEY 



Various Artists 

Cuba: Fully Charged 

EARTHWORKS CEVW 30 CD/MC 


Trovador's a classic style salsa 
album, but with Senegalese 
vocalists (singing about porridge 
and fishing) fronting the Nuyorican 
orchestra. This might seem an 
incongruous combination if the love 
affair between Senegalese and 
Cuban music wasn't such an old 
one. In the 60s and 70s Cuban 
music played a major role in many 
African musicians' search for 
identity (including Orchestra 
Baobab and Youssou N'Dour). It 
was also something that had to be 
worked through in the search for a 
more original, specifically African 
sound (partly signalled by the 



which is much of what the last 15 
years of African music have been 
about Perhaps the fact that recent 
Senegalese pop has managed to 


Thione Seek means that such a 
nostalgic operation as Trovador 'rs 
not only possible but could be 
carried out with such conviction, 
depth and passion. 

Cuba -Fully Charged is an 
expertly collated compilation of 
recent and not-so-recent 
recordings from classic and 
contemporary Afro-Cuban 
performers, including Carlos 
Embale and Adalberto Alvarez 
Recording dates are not included 
but the focus here is as much on 
Cuban music's still vital present as 
its glorious past Superb. 

RICHARD SCOTT 


Louis Armstrong 

With Fletcher Henderson 1924- 
1925 

FORTE F-3B001/2/3 CD 

Louis Armstrong 

Great Standards Vol.l 

BLACK & BLUE 59.226 CD 


Satchmo Legacy Band 

Salute To Pops Vol.2 

SOUL HOTE 121166 CD 



A Modem Portrait Of Louis 
Armstrong 



Paul Whiteman's ethnically 
cleansed assembly. It sounds like a 
stereotype to say that Louis just cut 
the crap and expressed himself, 
but the audiences and the 
musicians realised it in increasing 
numbers. The moral of the second 
album title is that these songs from 
1928-32 would never have 
become standards if Armstrong 
hadn’t recorded them, all 20 of 
them, from "Basin Street" to the 
one that gives the record label its 

The sudden surge of interest in 













Armstrong must be thanks to the 
Marsalis family. As well as the 
albums listed above, there's also 
something new credited to Bob 
Thiele and featuring Red Rodney 
and Joshua Redman (Louis 
Satchmo on Red Barron). But, of 
the two tributes to hand, the Soul 
Note features Freddie Hubbard 
and Alvin Batiste with a septet 
including oldsters Al Casey and Red 
Callender. Veering wildly between 
sloppy re-creation and jazzfest 
indulgence, Hubbard has a hard 
time just making the notes 
The man behind the Stash is 
arranger/altoist Allen Lowe, who 
recorded his nonet at the Knitting 
Factory and includes originals along 
with 20s material such as "Black 
And Blue". I suppose it makes 
sense to list David Murray first — 
he has so few records out—but 
the spark is the inclusion of 
trumpeter Doc Cheatham, who was 
there at the time (bom 1905). 
Schoenberg is Loren, a replication 
specialist but here blowing free, 
while straight copying is the last 
thing on Lowe's mind. If you can 

Mike Westbrook, it would be a little 
like this. 


demonstrates — it had given away 
to semi-coherence. 

Great songs hint at something 
outside themselves — but here it 


20 odd years after Syd Barrett 
released his last album the myth 
staggers on — apocryphal and 
factual tales of oddball dementia 


Away from all this baggage (and 
the feeble imitative antics of Robyn 
Hitchcock and Julian Cope), the 


been described as "your standard 
middle-class Rimbaud figure", but 
whereas the great French poet 
deliberately and irrevocably 
severed links with his muse at 21, 
Barrett struggled to communicate 
as his huge talent disintegrated, for 
reasons beyond his control. 
Problems began in the Pink Floyd 
ng his spontaneity 



en he left Pink Floyd in' 
itt was thought (potenti; 
>re likely to succeed th; 


Today's Active Lifestyles 


. Even with 
flashes of brilliance shining through 
the murk, Q oel remains one of the 
t harrowing 40 minutes of 


Peter Jenner was later quoted "I 
seriously underestimated the 
problems of working with him" 

Jones eventually got half of 
Barren's solo debut The Madcap 
Laughs in the can (with Soft 
Machine providing some backing), 
but with deadlines to meet Barrett 
was rushed back in at the 11 th 
hour to record some solo acoustic 
tracks to fill out the time. Despite 
this, Madcap features many of his 
best songs. There are some bizarre 
moments — the infamous page¬ 
turning on "She Took A Long Cold 
Look" for example — but also shots 
of genius, in the poignant abstract 
yearning of "Feel", "Long Gone" and 
"Late Night". 

Barrett lacks its predecessor's 

cobbled together ensemble of 
Dave Gilmour, Rick Wright and 
Humble Pie drummer Jerry Shirley 
having problems in keeping up with 
Barrett’s increasingly vague drift 

surrealistic jaunt, but "Maisie" is an 
idea half-heartedly trying to shape 
itself. "Rats", though, works 
brilliantly, a rapid fire stream of 
images over meandering guitar 
lines, a song starting from A and 
going to B to find out what it will 
become. 

This collection should remain the 
definitive testament to Barrett’s 
talent and finally set his (living) 


four years ago (playing an entirely 
ill-suited jazz festival), and no new 
album having been released since 


Idiot God had long been given up 
for dead. Their return (courtesy of 
John Zorn's Avant label) is not as 
welcome as it might have been, if 
only because, third time round, BIG 
simply haven't developed their 
sound, preferring to remain with 
the tried and tested instrumental 
wave-form guitar work that made 
their first two albums so utterly 
distinctive. And, yes, they still do 


especially bad album — judged by 
their own standards, next to 
previous releases, ifs probably the 
strongest set they have done — 
rather that for a band with such 

sound to be content merely to 
affirm what they already know, and 
not explore further, is nigh o 
criminal. S 
Progressive in both intent and 
period sound are Polvo, who hail 
from the North Carolina Chapel Hill 

launching the truly awful 
Superchunk onto the world. Polvo’s 


no less committed to the baroque 
obsession with detail and allegory. 
Half Way Down is justifiably epic in 
length (60 minute CD) and scale, 
the band's intricate metal forcefully 
led by Spike Xavier’s howl. Far 
from being yet another funk-rock 
multi-genre crossover, Mind Over 
Four seem to span all the various 
disparate genres of 90s rock/metal, 
from Soundgarden and Metallica to 
Voivod. Ifs metal in the round (in 
the musical rather than the arena 
sense). Sadly, I suspect that despite 
heavy plugging and namechecks 
from big names like Pantera, Mind 
Over Four are probably only 
destined to play in the round of a 
cult fanbase's collective head, 
rather than in US stadia. Which is a 
shame, as Half Way Down exceeds 
nearly all the major label rock 
albums of the past two years in 


This is the last concert of Braxton's 
1985 UK tour with his Crispell/ 
Dresser/Hemingway team. Besides 
the music there are extracts, lasting 
an hour, from conversations 
between Braxton and Graham 
Lock Quite apart from a blessed 
absence of anecdotes, Braxton is 
articulate about his music’s 
structuring and there are ringing 
; "only in jazz is 
i dirty word" 


formal, too deliberately complex, 
particularly as such charges are 
fully discredited by 


na fide instant 

d guitar mesh thafs 
distinctive enough to avoid the 
looming shadow of Sonic Youth 
references. Capable of spanning 

annoyingly catchy idiot-pop ("Time 
Isn't On My Side", something of an 
anthem back at the flat /makes 
sense — Edl), as well as the more 
usual post-Throwing Muses dervish 
marches, Today's Active Lifestyles is 


communicative fire of these often 






Although Braxton rather 
compartmentalises his large output, 
he periodically reverts to quartet 
format—as Giuffre has to the trio 
ins of further exploring 



continuing discovery of the musical 
material's Implications. The results 
sounded both freer and more 
complicated and yet, paradoxically, 
more under Braxton's control. As 
Marilyn Crispell said in The Wire 86, 
"If s totally his music - even if they 
do improvise. And this " 
what jazz composers f 
onwards have always aimed f 


The bad press/worse sales 
treatment dished out to loud, 
visceral, amplified classics I 
Tauhid, Dark Magus, Sextai 
Exit (all of which are only available 

imports) may i ' 


below the neck Brotzmann bullies 
and coaxes intimate whispers and 
violent screams throughout this 
stark five song set. The amplified 
string creaks on ■Wiege" and the 
blows to the guitar body on the 
title track (which resulted in a badly 
swollen hand and ice treatment) 
are a taut minimalism, the key to 
these claustrophobic and charged 

He's mostly jettisoned the 

pronounced English, which had 
marred previous releases. Now his 
terse, multi-tracked native tongue 
punctuates the scrapes, harmonic 

that make up Massaker’s domain. 

Like his father, Peter (whom he 
joins in the Marz Combo), Caspar is 
' in refinement than 

the blues from Hendrix Oust as the 
saxophonist grated the gospel 
from Ayler), he toes the family line 

regardless of the environment On 
The Marx Combo, with the aid of 
fellow guitarist Nicky Skopelitis and 
trumpet mutant Toshinori Kondo, 
Caspar breathes electrical life into 

acoustically predictable project. 

In Last Exit or on Low Life I, wrth 
Bill Laswell), the wildman of 


This time he listens, aims and fires 
his overblown broadsides at 


Chuck Brown & The Soul 
Searchers 

This Is A Journey Into Time 


Charles Brown 

Blues and Other Love Songs 



discussed. Maybe a collective guilt 
plagues those of us who were 
involved in the great Go-Go hype 


All cities have their ups and 
downs, but whatever happened to 
the bulk of Washington DC's 
musicians, the originator is still 
working. Chuck Brown's influence 


who would probably have 

Tin the bebop era. 
His formula of linking unrelated 


Born in 1920 in Texas City, Charles 
Brown was part of the mass black 
immigration to the war-economy 
industrial boom zone that was 40s 
California He had a massive hit in 
1946 with •'Driftin' Blues*, a 
smoochy, bluesy track with an 


be caricatured as ‘Stars On 45’, 
but is distinguished from that 
hellish prospect by the refreshing 
choice of material, the loping mid- 
tempo rhythms and the quality of 

Some of the songs on this n 


- "Harlem Nocturne - , "We Need 
Some Money* and ‘Stormy 
Monday - . There's no Phil Collins, 
mercifully (anybody who saw the 
band play at London's Town & 
Country will know what I’m talking 
about) but there is‘Red Top', a 
Chuck Brown natural, plus a 
straight ballad reading of ‘Since I 
Fell For You* There Is also a party 
version of ‘Tutu*, which certainly 



is). But It is the honking, 
g demolition derby of ‘Part 
Three - that hits the mark most 

, it burns with a fervent 


home consumption, plus the sound 
But what the hell, you 
buy what you can get and Chuck 
Brown is one of life's originals. 


had the technique... Nat [King 
Cole] never did that well in the 
black market So we took Nats 
sound back into the blues. - 

Call it supper-club blues then, or 
‘sepia Sinatra - music, but Charles 
Brown was the best (Dr John cut 
the exquisite In A Sentimental 
Mood as a tribute to Ray Charles — 
and to Brown). 

These are two recent recordings 
and I'm pleased to report that 
Charles has still got it Blues And 
Other Love Songs is graced with 
Houston Person on tenor sax — 

Brown's sleepy-eyed, honeyed 
tones right up against the ear. This 
is the real bourbon-on-the-piano 
stuff—Johnny Hailstones meets 
Cecil Gant Brown's clunking piano 
also has intriguing echoes of 
Thelonious Monk. Someone To 
Love has Bonnie Raitt guesting 

number) which is fine if you're not 
allergic to country singing or big 
names (I'm not either time) and 
Clifford Solomon on tenor. 

Charles Brown provides music full 
of intriguing felicities, a lesson in 
the generous scope of the blues. 
The simultaneous anguish and 


Coxhill (on soprano saxophone) 
and Frith (on guitar, table and 
things) have been wandering 











to any particular style or approach. 
The music is never in a rush to find 

little about the psychologies of the 
players. As such there is not a lot to 
go on, and no particular reason 
why it should work as well as it 
does. If it helps, Frith often sounds 
like an orchestra, Coxhill like 
bagpipes and they sound as if they 
like eachother well enough not to 
care too much what happens. 

It's great one of the few 
recordings of improvisation that 


after several listens. 


DEDICATED DEDCD009 CD/MC/LP 


Heather Nova 

Glow Stars 

BIG LIFE BFLCD 2 CD/MC/LP 

Some pull the blind when night 
falls, others leave it open and bathe 
with their secrets in the moonlight 
Cranes sound more than ever like 
they've got some terrible 
knowledge to hide-their 

strummed acoustic guitars and 
synthesized harp-blips form a 
clanging prison around Alison’s 
lithping babytalk. They are in fact 
close to the original incarnation of 

but cold, haunted visions studded 
with silverpoint flashes of insight 
Yet the odd phrases that do 
emerge audibly from the 
impossibly elided and regressive 
singing style make me wonder if 
there is enough substance to 
support the mystique they 

'Cloudless - , 1 "Jewel", "Far Away", 


FPIP.Ayaa: through Impetus 


Big Life: through APT/Revolver 
Minor Music: through New Note 

Victoria 3068, Australia 



"Clear, "And Ever", etc) reflect the 

unformed aspirations. Despite the 
undoubtedly fine musical 
imagination - the Scott Walker 
grandeur of "Far Away", the iail- 
door slams of "Adrift" — the album 



Heather Nova has similar 


begins'/ wanna live where the sky is 
big/Simple and free/Thats where I 
wannabe’. What makes Gow Stars 
such a stoned black olive among 
drab greens is the way it enacts the 
imaginative leap towards freedom. 
'Course, it helps having been 
reared in a hippy idyll in Bermuda. 
Her 12 self-produced songs are 
shot through with the snarling, life- 
affirming spirit of Patti Smith and 
the localised rock poetry of Joni or 

always towards getting romantically 
buck naked on the ocean shore 
rather than talking about it with 
your best friend in the back room. 
The songs are hooky with plenty of 
stratospheric electrics and woozy 
cocktails of background effects, but 
Heather's malleable, deceptively 
ingenuous voice is always upfront 
stalking for adventure. 
Recommendably ravishing. 


actually a stranger and more 
interesting band than they give 
themselves credit for. The list of 
influences they claim to have 
"invited out for a drink" is 
Coltrane/Gil Scott- 
Heron/Television/Bad Brains. But 
ifs The Teardrop Explodes, James 
Blood Ulmer, Yargo and Wishbone 
Ash that have actually turned up, 
and the results are more palatable 
than anyone would have a right to 
expect. The song lengths — seven 
minutes, seven minutes again — 
bode most ill, but against the odds, 
time flies. Occasionally they plod, 
but mostly they float, and the 
longest number, "Moment Of 
Truth' is the best a gentle but 
serrated open heart swirl. Listening 
to this and the giant choruses of 
■Burning Cross" and ‘Deadpan 
Control Freak" ifs hard to know 
why the band refuses to fit— 
maybe their disrespect for racial 
and genre boundaries just pisses 
people off. Their refusal to make a 
song and dance about what they're 
up to doesn’t make it any less 


Dumb And The Ugly 

Atmospheres Of Metal 

DD JIM S DECDRDS DO JIM G CD 

Peril 

Peril 



"A bunch of friends with a collective 
persona as ungainly as the times 
they're trying to survive," it says 
here. This is the press release 
equivalent of the kitten in the 
petshop which belly flops into its 
water saucer in the hope of 
catching your attention; but Dr 
Phibes can be forgiven a sense of 
not belonging. For all the numerous 
pigeonholes which might seem to 
have their name on-Black Rock, 
squat-rock, progressive regression, 
the cider-dance underground — 
none have yet welcomed them in. 
Ifs not a bad thing to live in your 
own space but as That Petrol 
Emotion could tell you, it can get 
lonely there. 

The House Of Wax Equations are 



good line in powerful rock that 
avoids the comic book sword-and- 
sorcery trappings of heavy metal. 
This is music where fuzz-tone and 
feedback speak volumes—no 
need for a vocalists histrionic 
posturing. Dumb And The Ugly kick 
off with a mutant/industrial version 
of Jack Bruce's "I Feel Free" and 

with opera samples and the sound 
of knives being sharpened. Good 
weird rock that can work in the 
background or blast you to hell. 

More intrusive, though also more 
inventive, are Peril: a 

playing drums, bass, samples, tapes 
and guitars. The music is a tasty 
onslaught of media soundbytes and 
incongruous musical styles 
anchored in an exhilaratingly 













operation close-up splashed in 
bamboo-strokes out of Jackson 
Pollock — is of course yellow; 
Peril's energy and tension aptly 
satirise Australia's paranoia about 

the cover in Katakana). Rugged 
drum sounds bounce off Japanese 
folk wailing and ethnic reeds while 

machine guitar. "Rotor Syndrome” 
is an excellent free improvisation. 
Vivid, fresh, heavy, funny-serious in 
all the right places: Peril are a 
Chrome for the 90s, and most 


Markus Eichenberger 

T uttrieb-T riebtat 

UNIT UTR 4056 CD 

Ned Rothenberg 

The Crux (Selected Solo Wind 
Works 1989-92) 

LEO LR 187 CD 

These are both solo efforts, but 
while Rothenberg recorded direct 
to two-track with no technological 
jiggery-pokery, Eichenberger uses 
overdubbing on his nine 

with anything between two and 20 
lines. The logic of committing 

ephemeral, deriving value and 
excitement from its very transience 

medium has often been questioned 
Isee this month's Great Lost 
Recordings — EdJ. It might be 
argued that the additional step of 
layering further reflections on top 
of earlier thoughts spoils the 


freshness, the originality and the 
adventurousness. But improvisation 
is rarely entirely spontaneous. For 



Rothenberg has studied the 
shakuhachi for several years, and 
uses this Japanese bamboo flute 
on one track. Increasing familiarity 
with the instrument and its 
literature has tempered his usual 
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also a tribute to liaceo Parker, a 
player who in the radically 
contrasting tradition of the bar- 
walker also unleashes fiery 
explorations of the tonal 
capabilities of the saxophone. 


tracks are absoulute Zingers. 

Band Of Susans have developed 
in what they think is an equally 
luddite direction. Yet their 

that they are nothing 
i a 50s Rock'n'roll group 


his instruments, and has based his 


Band Of Susans 


Rothenberg's, placing the focus on 
patterns of sound masses, the 

interweaving and superimposition 
of two or more lines. Both men 
have created absorbing music with 


even less with eacji passing 
release. Veil follows closely on 
1991 's The Word And The Flesh, 
shoehorning their obvious love for 
and debt to the 80s guitar 

Chatham into the equally minimal 
spaces provided by the four- 
minute pop song. It's as if Phil 
Spector's dictum about "little 
symphonies for the kiddies" has 


Band Of Susans have lately 

institution — affirmative, rather 
than progressive. Still, thankfully, 


they drop dead. The only shame 
and quibble about this record is 
that they haven't included anything 


publication as just another example 
of grunge bandwagoneering, yet in 
actual fact Comfort represents a far 


recent waves of American rock, 
and one that’s certainly as 
interesting as the lo-fi brigade 
(Pavement, Trumans Water, 
Jacob's Mouse). Like Slint-or 
anything produced by Steve Albini 
— Failure boast an exquisitely dry 
sound, the polar opposite to 
grunge, almost Luddite in its 
simplicity, yet one that engineers its 
guitars into girders and whacks the 
drum sound right up to the fore. 
Unsurprising then, that this record 


by Albini; but surprising that Failure 
are from LA and on a major label. 
It's truly an indication of the power 
of Dry (as henceforth this trend will 
be known everywhere), after PJ 
Harvey's success, that a band who 
are so obviously inspired by Slim's 
Spiderland can manage to 
the A&R gi ' 


circumstances in late 1987 after 
the heroin-induced death of Will 
Shatter, they reformed last year 
when guitarist Ted Falconi chanced 
upon a suitable bass-playing 
replacement. Now, thanks to the 
patronage of long term fan Rick 
Rubin and his Def American label, 
i higher profile than 




deserved more attention than they 
got, and a wider audience is 
definitely ready for the joyful sonic 

Generic Flipper a nd GoneFishin’. 
Plus the band get to indulge their 
flair for merchandise — already the 











point of Flipper was always that 


chunks' ("Tuna Safe!') which had attuned to its urban compost' 

Lilith, Mary Magdalene and 
Salome ('Black w« 
flames from history") are the 
protagonists of Domestic Stories, 
with Chris Cutler responsible for the 
lyrics and Lutz Glandien the music. 
The ensemble is made up by old 
' d 23 Harth, Fred 
Frith and Dagmar Krause. Harth 
contributes some corruscating sax 
but the best parts are the brief 

e and interlude 


ed down when everyone else 
was speeding up. Now, whether 
they like it or not they are being 
sold on a “Godfathers of Grunge" 
ticket and look where that got The 
Melvins. It is good to hear that huge 
overloading bass rumble and Bruce 
Loose's parched and drunken 
vocals again. The old sound is still 
there alright it’s Shatter's lyrics 
they miss most. Only "Fucked Up 
Once Again’ has the instant 
anthem quality of old. What a 
shame the man who wrote 'Life is 
the only thing worth living for " isn't 


Fred Frith/ Francois nichel 


No Safety play twitchy New York 
art rock which is considerably more 
conventional than the presence of 
hip harpist Zeena Parkins, Zorn 
keyboardist David Weinstein (as 

David Shea might lead you to 
expect Though the music rarely 
strays far from brainy four-square 

and well-constructed, if a little 
fiddly. There's plenty of trebly guitar 
and some jagged interventions 
from Shea (he looses Dolph/s solo 
version of'God Bless The Child' 
over one track), but a considered 
distance is kept from the grossout 
strategies that Zorn's Painkiller 
brought to musicianly rock 


Helter Skelter is an opera 
composed and conducted by Fred 
Frith with a French text by 
Francois-Michel Pesenti. The work 
was premiered in December 1990 
but this is a studio recording from 
last February which has been 

include excerpts from live 
renditions. The music is 
convincingly performed by young 
amateurs ("crazy rock fans", it says 
here) from Marseilles, deschooled 
by Frith and then let loose on this 
demanding, abstract material. 

Much of the text is delivered in 
shouts and cries, though there are 
conventionally-sung parte, and the 
music is correspondingly 

jazz components combine over 16 

cohesive whole. In the oddly 
apposite words of the translated 
sleevenotes, "music thoroughly 


days) but there are too many 
changes of mood in thi 

about halfway you're constantly on 
the lookout for the next McGuffin. 
Calculation seems to override 
inspiration in the end. 

Splinks is a Dutch seven-piece, 

The performances are in their own 
way conventional too, in that they 
reflect that particular brand of 
Dutch radicalism which emerged 
from musicians like Breuker, 
Mengelberg and Bennink with the 
free scene of the early 70s. So 
there's nicely orchestrated sounds 


Gebbia has emerged as a 
promising new voice on the Italian 
jazz and improvised music scenes. 
Cappuccini Klang finds him in the 
sn German 
improvisors, Peter Kowald (double 
bass) and Gunter "Baby - Sommer 
(drums). Gebbia's jazz background 
is much in evidence on these 20 


bizarre when saxophonist Jo 


so can be presumed to be the 
band's guiding light) gets into some 
snarling, growling, gurgling vocals 
— it has to be heard to be 


Day & Taxi is a three piece- 

(though Christoph Gallio could 
convince you at times that he's 
playing tenor). There are 


most fluent and resourceful when 
his boppish alto and soprano are 
out front producing attractive 
melodic lines Kowald and 
Sommer's experience carries a 
greater authority and implied 
danger when the mood takes them 
Into abstract realms. 

Jack Wright's route to improv has 
also been via jazz, but mixed with 
sessions in rock’n'roll bands in the 
late 50s. Thaw is very much his 
album. The American’s solo pieces 
on alto and soprano are the 
highlights, revealing a persuasive 
personality who can make the 
instrument sound lethal or cute and 
cuddly like a child's toy. There's 

his playing, but the trouble is no 

anything like a stiff enough 
challenge to him. I'd very much like 
Jack in the company of 



an opening up of the imagination. 
Then they offer a version of Noel 
Coward's "Mad About The Boy" 
which is one of the best de- 


Spy Among The Roses 



promise in all of them. 

Trumpeter Gassman's post-bop 
set, from last year's Schaffhausen 


refuses any kind of festival-inspired 
freneticism. In fact the group is at 
its best when Gassman's playing is 
at its most reflective, as on "Coins', 


he way it Jack Wright & Fri 


The Cagean edict that any sound 
source is acceptable lies at the 
heart of Halletfs folkways 
explorations on Skimming, plastic 
and copper piping, kids toys, bowed 
bicycle wheels and British Rail tea- 










stirrer are all fair game in Halletfs 
world of sound, as are more 

Thai mouth organ, accordion, 


performances by The Hilliard 



point combining a sense of 
strength and vulnerability with 
wickedly funny one-liners CTarzan, 
I’m pleading/Stop your fucking 
screaming!” - "Me Jane”). But Rid 



on with folk forms 
continues in the work of British 
Summertime Ends, a trio featuring 
Hallett alongside Stuart Jones 
(cello and trumpet) and Clive Bell 
(shakuhachi and khene). ‘Spy 


Davies's‘You 
Overall, i 

collection with weighty measures of 
virtuoso playing (Bell's handling of 
the unwieldy Thai mouth organ, the 
khene, is first rate), mixing it with 

Arc’s improvised string pieces are 
comparatively sober affairs. Hallett 
on violin, bassist Gus Garside and 
cellist Danny Kingshill put in an 
empathetic peformance over the 
record’s 10 tracks, moving from 
the pastoral ('Distant Window”) 
through the near microtonal 
('Circadian Rhythms') to the lush 
and dramatic ('Snare In The 
Woods”), sequencing them into a 
cohesive body that runs rich with 


the Blues on'Ecstasy” or kick 
starting a rockabilly roll during 'Me 
Jane", P.J. Harvey manage to 
immolate their indie rock base. 
They have also been well served by 
Steve Albini’s crunchy production, 


Walter Frye: Vocal Works 


We all tend to think of Frye, I 
suppose, as a link between the 
medieval strictness of John of 
Dunstable and Josquin’s more 
fluent counterpoint, but these 14 
compositions show him to have 


innovations, Frye's mi 
no continental influences yet 
survives almost entirely from 
European manuscript copies. He 


Spirited marching themes and 
barbed vocal chants occupy a fair 
percentage of the group's activities. 




who have been gi 
London and the UK for the past 
year or so. On a good night — 
when they're possessed rather 

Keith escalates to painful heights of 
exorcism — the band can hit the 
same white light as God. 

This is the band's first LP and 
extends the territory covered by 
their previous singles and EP. The 
opening 'Sandyard' is an oi 
mood piece; ”Dufflebag” features 
(Welsh?) female vocals 
underpinned by a bass-end MBV 
sound-mesh; 'Through The Slides” 
suggests a murky S&M soundtrack 
’Adding 
butt 

Swans-like repetition, 
to-the-edge vocals); 
■Always Scraping Shit" would have 
le a great demented power 
single; and the album ends on 


of his contributions. The mt 
lines flow energetically with four- 
part writing that is very 
accomplished, the voices 


se how The Honkies organise 
and shape their material within this 
near party-time atmosphere, is 
what makes them so exciting. 

'Ditchiing” is one of the more 
reflective pieces with shades of 
something South African in the 

saxes.'You Know Me Already” 
entertains some devilish swing and 
•Before The Fall’sets up an 
interesting depth of field dialogue 
with echoic trumpet foregrounded 
by a Slavonic folk riff on cello. In 
fact, they pull all sorts of genres 
which get scuffed up and turned to 
their own ends ('Cake Shop* 
sounds like Albert Ayler and 
Camembert era Gong!). But don’t 
confuse the unpolished with the 
slapdash. This is an intelligent, 
entertaining group with a stock of 


Symphonic Ode: Gotama The 

LES DISQUES DU SOLEIL ET DE 
L ACIER DSA 54024 CD 


rhythmic imitation. As Uwe 
Schweikert has suggested, in Frye's 
‘Missa Flo Regalis” the upper voice 
is'like a trail of light in the vocal 
stratosphere, recalling the audacity 
with which the medieval master 
builders thrust the delicate tracery 


Godzilla and Buddha would be 
strange bedfellows in any countr 
other than the mostly secular 











thoroughly integrated with 
contemporary life, and the call to 
worship doesn't necessitate pulling 
apoface. 

So there's nothing disrespectful in 
79 year old composer Ifukube 
teaming his Godzilla film music 
("Symphonic Fantasia") with his 
■Symphonic Ode" to Gotama the 
Buddha. The latter is no less 
capable of holy mystery for its film¬ 
like scope. Admittedly, on first 

orchestrations seem more 
appropriate to an Eastern Greatest 
Story Ever Told than to scoring 
Gotama’s path to enlightenment 
But its narrative thrust quickly takes 
hold, and its account of tribulations 
en route, revelations marked by 
tubular bells, is all the more 
capable of carrying a large popular 
audience for being closer to film 
music than sacred traditions. And 
the splendid vulgarity of the 
chorale finale has an undeniable 
spiritual uplift. Some irresistible 
stomp sequences aside, the 
■Symphonic Fantasia" derived from 
the composer’s Godzilla scores 
surprisingly packs a gentler 
emotional punch. 

Though writing for cello, strings 
and soprano, Satoh's music is 
closer to Western expectations of 
Japanese arts that descdbe the 
Buddhist transmigration of souls. 
Long, barely altering string lines are 
repeatedly sounded against the 
void of night as if in order to find 
the way to the other side. It's a 
lonely way, to be sure, but the lines 
enrich themselves the closer the 
soul gets to achieving the bliss of 
pure nothingness. The three works 
here calibrate the gradual shift 


The Jungle Brothers 

J. Beez Wit The Remedy 


if the tag "accelerated culture" has 
any meaning beyond being a smart 

like Doug Coupland, then surely it's 
when it’s applied to HipHop. 
Rappers used to lift from each 
other, now they borrow from their 
own past work Self referential 
sampling is becoming an epidemic 
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among those artists seeking the 
comforting certainty of the music's 
old school — the process 
represents a rebirth for them as 
well as symbolising the cannibalistic 
nature of the music industry in the 
90s. Public Enemy dipped their 
toes into this particular pool with 
their return to form Greatest Misses 
album, and now The Jungle 
Brothers have done the same with 


which ranks with Kanda's best in its 
intensity and (even) passion. Music 
for the ass rather than the head. 



Pandit Jasraj 


Thus a track like "Book Of Rhyme 
Of Pages' offers a brief history of 
HipHop through the rap, while "My 
Jimmy Weighs A Ton" takes the 
process one step further by using 
PE's ponderous "Mi Uzi Weighs A 
Ton" and mixing it with the riff from 
"Jimbrowski" of the first J Bs 1 album 
Straight Out Of The Jungle. This 
reprocessing continues throughout 
the second side, which is full of the 
dense, textured, bass-heavy beats 
reminiscent of the old style Jungle 
Brothers, but here burted deep in a 
mix of Black Noise, jazzy echoes 
and strange ambiences. 

By and large this playful approach 
manages to avoid self-parody and, 
if the old tunes really are the best 
ones, then you’ll enjoy this. 


Kanda Bongo Man 

Soukous In Central Park 

HANNIBAL HN 1374 CD/NC 


Kanda Bongo nan 


Gangubai Hangal 

The Voice Of Tradition 

WERGO LC6356 CO/HC 

N. Zahiruddin Dagar and F. 
Wasifuddin Dagar 

Maestro's Choice 

MUSIC TODAY CD A-D1011 CD/nC 



nd style. Although 
Kanda Bongo Man must bear 
much of the guilt for this, his own 
sweet, bubbling dance music 

Central Park is basically a greatest 
hits live package, including such 
favourites as "Liza", "Yesu Christu" 
and "Saif Guitarists Nene Tshakou 
and Mimi Kazidonna remain from 
the 1991 group that cut long 

and they produce a lovely, liquid 
group sound and feel, combining a 
velocity and relaxation sometimes 

Sena is an import cassette 
featuring all new material, much of 


intricate shapes and outlandish 
designs. This is kheyal, the modern, 
heavily ornamented improvisatory 
style, at one of its absolute peaks of 
histoncal development 

Pandit Jasraj's kheyal is perhaps 
more readily understandable; his 
thick creamy voice warmer and 

reading of Raga Bhinna Shadaja is 
an extraordinary tourde force. For 
the most part hovering around only 
three or four notes he builds a 
tangibly massive overall shape, his 
voice bulging forward from the 
speakers. 

Gagubai Hangal and the Dagars 
both belong to the much older 
tradition of dhrupad singing. This 
throaty style, which had almost 
disappeared a few decades ago, 
but which seems to be undergoing 
some small revival today, is 











generally described as 'austere'. 
Although less free and 
improvisatory, these voices are no 
less extraordinary. N. Zahiruddin 
Dagar (for whom "music Is a 
magnet which pulls me towards 
that bliss in which I lose myself and 
find God" and F. Wassifuddin Dagar 
sing a gentle dhrupad, savouring 
the tones as if they were exploring 
every cavity In their body, before 
finally erupting into a rasping 
unified climax. 

Hangars voice, and that of 
Krishna Hangal, her 60 year-old 
daughter, form dark, dense, 
leathery lines one would hardly 

bodies. If kheyal leaves one with a 
sense of fantastic impossibility, 
dhrupad seems to leave one with 
the unwritable atmosphere of 
enormous, dense, almost 
exhausting thoroughness. 

RICHARD SCOn 


Volume 3-INDUSTRY! 



and limits the application to the 
filmic image. However, as a 
statement about the rhythmic 
complexity of juxtaposed machines, 



Ernst Krenek 

Jonny Spielt Auf, conducted by 
John Mauceri 

DECCA 436 631 CD 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold 

Das Wunder der Heliane, 
conducted by Lothar Zagrosek 


Korngold wrote the sort of music 
that Krenek hoped would be 
supplanted by jazz, and in many 
ways ifs surprising that Das Wunder 
der Heliane (1927) fell foul of the 
Nazis, for it contained elements 
that, in other circumstances, would 
surely have won their approval: a 

their beloved Wagnerian tradition; a 
plot centred on a charismatic 
leader martyred for his vision. But 
the opera was denounced as 
"Jewish desecration’ and has pretty 
well disappeared from view. It is a 
strange piece with an orchestral 
score that throbs with erotic 


Suppressing works of art under the 
label Entartete Kunst (degenerate 
art) was not the worst of the Nazis’ 

their suppression of all 'difference’. 
Decca’s series Entartete tTusik 
reminds that, unwillingly, 
unwittingly, we have colluded with 
the Nazte’ assessment The series 
unearths works that we have 
ignored, even though the very fact 
that the Nazis hated them should 


energy, at times almost threatening 
to drown singers and listeners alike. 
As political allegory, it still carries 

Germany and Austria were the 
centres of European music in the 
1920s and 1930s. Until more of 
the works thrown into the Nazi 
dustbin have been uncovered, 
there is an enormous hole in our 
understanding of history. These two 
operas make a worthy start to our 


’Kinothek' refers to a method of 
film score production employed in 
the era of silent cinema, when a 
composer would present a 


fact we have our own notions of 

would be happy to bury what we 
don’t approve of. 



to a theatre music director who 
would then select appropraite 
music to accompany a given film. 

has adopted this methodology for a 
series of thematic mood projects of 
which INDUSTRY! is the most 

concerned with Adventure and 
Volume Two Suspense. It’s Hoover’s 

sufficiently stimulating to conjure 
up industrial scenarios, and that 

conjuction with actual footage. 

Hoover's sampling and 
subsequent manipulation of 
industrial machinery achieves an 
intricately layered ’narrative’ flow; 
but by being exclusively 
mechanistic his notion of 'industry 1 
excludes the human dimension, the 

cogwheels, pistons, gears, etc. 
Although the pieces are skillfully 
constructed, this apparent lack of 
an expressive dynamic doesn’t 
really encourage repeated listening 


automatic guide to quality, and 
both these operas, the first in the 
Entartete tlusik series, have their 
problems. Krenek's Jonny Spielt Auf 
(1927) has often been labelled a 

ghastly Euro-American hybrid. In 
fact jazz 


ed classic from the 


’ fringe electronic 

originally released in 1975 on the 
Grateful Dead's Round Records 
(But perhaps these two full 
versions can only now be properly 
heard on this high fidelity CD 
1 The Dead's avid 



stretched time sequences. Source 
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Summer time and the reading’s 
easy if you take out a subscription 
to the world's most swelteringly 
informed music monthly (that’s us 
we’re talking about). 12 issues 
delivered straight to your door for 
less than the price of two new CDs 
—what a bargain! Plus, this month, 
if you’re one of the first five new 
subscribers, you’ll bag yourself a 
year’s free subscription (ie, four 
issues) to the New Music audio 
magazine Unknown Public, worth 
£ 50, and if you’re one of the next 
15, we’ll send you a free copy of 
Unknown Public #2. 

How to subscribe to The Wire 

Fill in the form that’s inserted in the magazine, 


thismonth’sfr66 
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complete with CD or tape, extensive looseleaf booklet and handy box. 
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USA $50; Europe £30; Other-airmail £45, 
surface mail £30. Payment by UK sterling, cheque, 





including issue #2, sent on approval (issue #3 will be published in J uly). If you return the 

specialoffer(and remember, Unknown Public isn’t available in any shop)write to 

Unknown Public. Dept W. FREEPOST (RG 2558). PO Box 3S4, Reading RG27BR. 


The Wire —every month further into music 




























excursions. The tuba bass part, 


more accurately simulate nature's 
submerged roaring. It seeks without 

to the seething chaos. But in 
abstracting his forming idea from 
the work itself, Lagin holds the 
piece together by permitting its 
components to draw apart Its 


listening is a revelation. 


tend to detract from the 

Tuncboyaci crops up again, along 
with Django Bates, on cellist Hank 
Roberts's Little Motor People, a 
quirky masterpiece, full of surprising 
detours and rich detail. Bates's 
contribution is superb throughout, 
particularly on two of the 
("My Favourite Things' ai 
Lee'), which are resurrected with 



HAT ART CD G122 Cl 

Ellery Eskelin 

Figure of Speech 


JoelleLeandre's Canvas Trio 
comprises Leandre herself on bass 
and voice, Rudiger Carl on clarinet 
and accordion, and Carlos Zingaro 
on violin. Leandre's an exceptional 
improvisor who’s worked with 
Derek Bailey, Anthony Braxton and 
Irene Schweitzer, and had a piece 
composed for her by John Cage. 
She brings to this album a strong, 
shaping compositional presence. 
There's a good deal of lyrical 
interplay between the musicians 
and the accordion adds a 
wonderfully folky slant, dramatically 
extending the sense of texture that 



lucid and open. 
The 19-minute "Saturday/Sunday" 
encompasses an enormous range 
of styles and degrees of freedom as 
it unfolds through its sharply- 
defined episodic structure. The way 
in which the three play around the 
sketched patterns of the mournful 
and musically somewhat de- 
centred'30's Picnic - is very 
affecting. All this, and "Somewhere 
Over The Rainbow - played on the 
■jazz-o-phone fiddle" (of barn 
dance tradition) to boot. 

WILL MONTGOMERY 

Albert Mangelsdorff/John 

Room 1220 


Tenor saxophonist Ellery Eskelin 
combines with Joe Daley (who also 
played with Sam Rivers' trio in the 
70s) on tuba and Arto Tuncboyaci 
on percussion. The odd 
instrumentation gives each 

t a quite distinct field to 


on exploring. occasion. But with this record we 


If you heard singer Claire Martin's 
debut Album The Waiting Game, 
you'll recognise the quality of voice 
that she brings to standard and 
original material on this the follow 
up. Her maturity and flexibility 
..That sexy 


1970 an. 
those were the days when he was 
inventing a coherent new lexicon 
for the baritone saxophone, 
extending its range effortlessly into 
the alto register and finding a great 
deal to say within that surge of 


them working as 
out all kinds of interesting ideas. 
What would have originally been 
the second LP side finds a 
European rhythm team moving in 
and it still stays good, if a bit 
different. These tracks remind you 
of when it was all so fresh and 
vibrant. When the world was young. 


Song). Ar 


-judged and more affect 
"Close Enough For Love", one i 
Johnny Mandel's loveliest song 
a duet with Jim Mullen. Pull in 
before you listen to this one. 

ANDY HAMILTON 


to say that this Buffalo six-piece — 
who scored critical acclaim with 
their first LP Yersetfis Steam - are 
about constant evasive shifting 
from one (relatively solid) shape to 


s! rants. The voice is perhaps 
-it simply evokes 
Midwest college kid 
discontentment, without the 
distinctive brattishness of that 
person from Pavement say. 


isn't advisable (if you’re male, 
hetero and want to stay on the 
road, that is). 

The album repeats the very 
impressive line-up of The Waiting 
m Gee on piano and 
guitar. Rick Taylor's 


Claire, as lyricist collaborates with 
Taylor and Gee on material with a 

the music's fine but the lyrics are a 
bit dodgy. Irving Berlin would never 
have allowed the stress on "cliche" 
in "Can't Give Enough" (or some of 
the cliches come to that). Call me 
Mr Benny Green lyou'tl regret you 
asked this —Ed.], but in the very 
tough art of the lyricist there’s a lot 
you can learn from the cl 
Its still a fine album. I love the 
treatment of that unique and 
beautiful Arthur Schwartz song "By 
Myself (it really is unique — see 
Alec Wilder's American Popular 


how many divergent parts you can 
squeeze into one space before you 
get utopia. They have a great way 
of letting the feyness build up to 
ferocious wall-of-sound overkill, 
but they pull the same trick too 
many times It could use more 
friction, more pulling in different 
directions. But they’re definitely on 
(or up?) their own backroad, and I 
think (I think) I like it 


jazz avant-garde — Cecil Taylor in 
1956, Ornette Coleman's New 
York debut in 1959, Eric Dolphy 
and Booker Little in 1961. Its easy 
to forget now, but Thelonious Monk 
and John Coltrane were very much 
in that company at the time of their 
legendary engagement at the club 
in 1957. Both achieved 


but you can’t for the life of you 
explain what that stamp is You 
could package Mercury Rev under 
the throwaway tag 'eclectic', or 


track of Miles Davis's Round 
Midnight the year before, and 
Monk had to wait till the 60s for 
popular recognition. 


Ubu; that gets you nowhere. Best 











probably than Prince's. 


studio sessions of the 
Monk/Coltrane quartet on 
Riverside, Discovery is essential 
listening. As Coltrane had 
explained, “We didn't officially 
make a recording live at the Five 
Spot, but I console myself with 
those that my wife made on our 

of us, when Monk's son T.S. signed 
with Blue Note recently he brought 
with him copies of these long-lost 

The sound is actually not bad. The 
main problem is balance — 
Coltrane is ‘'off-mike* and is heard 
best when Monk drops out The 
Five Spot piano sounds OK 
compared to the Dolphy/Little date 
(maybe it never got tuned in the 

But the music makes you forget 
the lo-fi reproduction. Ahmed 
Abdul-Malik and Roy Haynes on 
bass and drums replace Wilbur 
Ware and Shadow Wilson from the 
studio session; Haynes' tart 
assured drumming is a highlight 
On *1 Mean You" Coltrane 
stretches out, eventually in "sheets 
of sound" mode, and this track has 
the best soloing. *ln Walked Bud" 
and "Trinkle Tinkle* are also fine 
efforts. Two geniuses of modern 
music, from the heroic period of 
modern jazz. 


hat ART, Soul Note: through 

ix, Chandos: through New 


ReR Megacorp: These, 387 
Wandsworth Road. London SW8 



music concoctions; Musci and 

manipulations of these ethnic field 
recordings are what really count 


intercultural unity. 

The compositions are elegantly 
constructed, never overloaded with 
material and usually cohere around 

such as those provided by 
Venosta’s piano. The treatment of 
ethnic voices is quite beautiful: "El 
Lamento* fuses a chorus of 
nationalities (Syria, Bahrain, Oman, 
Tunisia) with piano, synthesizers, 

a Lutoslawski string quartet. There's 
a wealth of timbrel detail, and 
happily the whole is always greater 


CHANDOS CHAN 9134/ABTD 1603 

co/nc 

Notes carved in stone. Part's 
unremitting solemnity at best 
transfixes, at worst gnashes like 
granite cathedral doors. His is a 
troubled faith, and not one which 
can be inscribed comfortably within 
the musical and verbal languages 
of our century. At first hearing 
Collage is a mixed bag: six assorted 
orchestral pieces composed 
between 1964 and 1991, leading 
up to a premier recording of Credo 
(1968), a choral work with a 
prominent solo piano part. But with 
the ghost of Bach levitating so 


The Nectarine No 9 

A Sea With Three Stars 

POSTCARD DUBH931CD 

The second coming of Postcard 
Records so far has been more a 
case of clearing out the attic than 
making dramatic new discoveries. 
This, the third release from The 
Sound of Early Thirties Scotland, is 

necessary so far. David 
Henderson's decision to call his 
new band The Nectarine No 9 
suggests that in the wake of The 
Fire Engines and Wn he feels no 
compulsion to tilt at the 
mainstream (then again, if The 
Bluebells can have a hit, anything is 
possible). Beneath the juvenile 
smuttiness of this album's chosen 
title there lurks an intriguing piece 
of work. It starts with the evocative 
jingle of an ice cream van and ends 
with the pop of fireworks, but the 


transparent pillars, Chandos's 
selection reveals Part as an artist of 

reconcile the great mediaeval and 
Renaissance music with his own 
shapes. The two 'collage' pieces 
from the 70s represent Part at the 
fulcrum of his development 
Collage SurB-A-C-H has a modern 
piano invade a harpsichord and 
oboe toiling at a sarabande; its first 
incursions bring harrowing chaos, 
although by the coda a troubled 
agreement has been reached. 

Wenn Bach Bienen Gezdchtet HCttte 
{If Bach Had Kept Bees) is a palette 
of instrumental effects that further 
demonstrates how history disturbs 
and seethes under Part's own 
musical ideas. 

leaner Part, but its the only work 
on this collection that matches 
Passio and Miserere for doubting 
ire and frozen fire. The 12-minute 


intervening pleasures are not so 

number and a distinctively off-kilter 
world view is expounded. Even the 
nearest things here to 
straightforward pop songs, "Don’t 
Worry Babe, You're The Only One 
Awake’and "22 Blue*, have a 
sharp and sarky twist. We a seed 
inside a paper cup waiting for the 
spring" is how Henderson sees 
himself, and he may not be wrong. 
His fusions of religious and sexual 
imagery certainly provoke more 
interest than Depeche Mode's, and 


piece pits a full-throated chorus 
reciting the Latin testimony of 
belief against a battle for 



serene First Prelude from The Well- 
Tempered Clavier, introspectively 
performed by Boris Berman. So 
here again its Bach who 
represents the spiritual heart of the 
piece; what Part brings is raging 
scepticism (fucking your stereo with 

fortissimos I've ever heard) leading 










Eddie Prtvost Band 

Live (1977 Volumes 1 &2) 

MATCHLESS MRCD01/02 CD 


Conspiracy theories 
notwithstanding, societies tend to 
get the art they deserve, and 
democracies get the governments 
they deserve. I used to ponder 
whether the gang which took office 
in 1979 moulded the self- 
interested, self-loathing society we 
have now, or whether we were 
already so greedy and lacking in 
compassion that we elected rulers 
who would adequately represent 
our ambitionsThis music was taped 
when the mildly socialist 
complexion of the Labour 
governments had faded, and the 
best music was entirely submerged 
in a slough of pap. By the time it 
was released hope seemed dead. 

Any fool can see whats wrong 



legacy of the Thatcher-Major crew 
speaks for itself, and while Punk 
seemed a healthy exchange for the 
sequined legacy of mimsy hippy- 
shit it was a fake Trojan Horse: 
generously manuring all around but 
utterly devoid of any real threat to 
the power-wielders or their arid 
philosophies. Prevost has stuck to 
his principles, musical and Marxist 
throughout the intervening years. 

As he says, the story is by no 

Oh yes, the music: it remains vital, 
nimble and challenging, a valuable 
reminder that there are always 
some holy fools keeping the faith. 
This was a band that meant serious 
business, and Prdvost was 
fortunate in his cohorts, trumpeter 
Gerry Gold, tenorist Geoff Hawkins 
and bassist Marcio Mattos. 

BARRY WITHERDEN 


Red House 

Red House 

4AD CAD CD/I 



Dervo: through New Note 


Enja: through New Note 

Matchless: 2 Shetlock’s Cottages, 
Matching Tye, Harloe Essex CM17 


Dragon: PO Box 4068,10262 
Stockholm, Sweden 



Like River Phoenix's character in 
My Private Idaho, Red House 
Painters'vocalist Mark Kozelek 
suffers from arrested development, 
but still he delivers piercing insights, 
almost by default. If RHP had been 
English they'd probably be signed 
to Sarah Records: they’ve the right 
combination of self-obsessed lyrics, 
slightly undercooked production 
and clean guitars laced with the 
occasional whisper of distortion. 

But they get away with it I guess 
if s the consistency of Kozelek's 
confessional openness; over this 
album's 72 minutes you never 
once doubt the emotional pain he 
admits he used to dull with valium. 


Joakim Milder 

Ways 



Dragon's shift to the shiny format 
comes after a robust rearguard 
action for vinyl and it probably 
marks the end of black-disc 
recording in jazz. The new batch 
strongly suggests that they're 
making the switch at a point of high 
inventiveness in Swedish music. 

modern with sufficient idiomatic 


The lyrics exhaustively sound the 
depths of the despair that follows 
as a result of defining oneself solely 
as a lover, but are shot with a wider 
angle and looser edit than their 
debut Down Colorful Hill, allowing 
for such hilarious self-belittlement 
as "There goes my favourite 
rollercoaster/Next to the blue 
waterfThe one only cissies ride‘ 

Only "Mother - outstays its 
welcome: an uncomfortable 13- 
minute slice of blanched 
psychedelia that ends with 
Kozelec's ungainly howling for the 
womb. The shorter numbers tend 

compress experience into three 
minutes acts as an antidote to the 
longer, bleary bad trips like "Fun 
House", which too often lapse in 
incoherence. "Things Mean A Lot" 
conjures a swirling, side-slipping 
carousel with Its skew-whiff time- 
signature and meditative skein of 
piano and acoustic guitar, while 
"Down Through", "New Jersey" and 
•Dragon Flies" pick on precise 
moments in the memory that 
intensify the narrator's sense of 
being here, now, alone and fucked 
up. Unless they seriously get a life, 
the next album will be monstrous 
self-parody, but for now enjoy 
shedding a little dignity and joining 
the Painters on their descending 
climb. 

ROB YOUNG 


Bernt Rosengren Quintet 

The Hug 


Lasse Lindgren Band 

To My Friends 


variation to keep expectation aloft 

At 56, tenor man Rosengren has 
still to match his live playing on 
record. The 1984 Summit Meeting 
(Phantastic) with Nisse Sandstrom 
was a taster of what he was 
capable of; The Hug confirms it 
With guitar and piano providing 
chordal support he works through 
acrispsetoforignalsand 
standards (Bud Powell, Jackie 
McLean, Kern, "A Nightingale Sang 
In Berkeley Square") and touches 

Guilin to Zoot Sims. Trumpeter 
Lindgren is an atmospheric player 

ideas; he's also Rory Bremner's 
spitn'double. The three-part 
opening "May Suite" and the 
unusual "Two Bass Fishers Walking 
Down The Line’ are testimony to 
an oblique imagination. The all¬ 
brass front line (Michael Raberg on 

pleasant change from the 
ubiquitous saxophone of Blue 
Connection. 

Mats Nilsson is the sole front man 
here, but consistently fails to use 
the space to any advantage. Thafs 
Joakim Milder's great gift He 
sounded quiet, almost diffident at 
the Barbican last year, and his 
more subtle executions got lost in a 
busy foyer. This is, I think, his third 
Dragon (I've also got a thing on 
Opus) and ifs definitively his most 
adventurous, making use of solo 
strings, a lovely viola sound on the 
opening track, and almost bizarrely 

meditative and sometimes 
melancholy variations on original 


themes His faintly rasping tone is 











both attractive and effective, and, 


This is Slant's second album and 
the first to be released on their 
newly formed Sound & Language 
label. The trio of Cris Cheek, Philip 
Jeck and Sianed Jones claim that 
their music "explores a raw edge 
between improvisation and 
composition", which means that 
these nine pieces have reached 

ongoing process of improvisation 


which I said Rubbra's "favourite 
colour seems to be grey". Time's 
passing sometimes brings greater 


d? — the strong emotional 
current of Violin Sonata No 2 In 
fact Piano Trios Nos 152 are more 


to Rubbra often being insufficiently 



Though Rubbra, who died in 
1986 at 85, was a good pianist 
he, again, did not write effectively 
for the instrument Faced with the 
second movement of his Prelude 
AndFugueOnA ThemeOfCyril 
Scott one is forced to offer the 
awkward judgement that here is an 
excellent fugue yet bad piano 
music This is likewise true of the 
slow, chromatic and notably 
dissonant Fantasy Fugue of 1982, 
which, it should be added, includes 
some very deft contrapuntal 
moves. There is much skill and 
perception also in the 
performances by Kate Bailey 
(violin), Michael Hall (piano), Spike 
Wilson (cello), etc and they are 


Vith imaginative 
marketing, this album, which 
convincingly establishes links 
between the popular and the 
experimental, could have a wide 


BGO BG0CD180 CD 


es Song With Elephants 


Not that it's helpful to know this 
now, but Canterbury's 60s scene 
was the closest Britain got to San 
Francisco's heady craziness and 
high invention. Centred on Soft 
Machine, who once included the 
fabulous if erratic Kevin Ayers on 
bass, the scene made fuzzy, 
jazzedly experimental rock, 
characterised by drummer Robert 
Wyatt's skewed scatting. 


By the time of their best LP, the 
double Third (1970), Soft Machine 
had moved on from the witty tail 
chasing of One and Two. Wyatt's 
"Moon In June" aside, humour had 
been displaced by a shortlived 
brass frontline, featuring Elton 
Dean, that followed organist Mike 


are, of course, still open to further 

This dialogue between 
permanence and flux sometimes 
involves taking in 


d rhythms in 
conjunction with the flexibility of 
free improvisation. Good examples 
are the rap-influenced "Beach" 

and "Dubh",». 

b reggae pi 
noise and collage interjections 

restless backdrop to 


'Moon In June" was the last song 
Wyatt sang with the Softs on 
record, though he stayed for the 
airless fourth. He then formed 
Matching Mole (get the French 
pun?) with various Canterbury 
connected luminaries. Wyatts 
doodling, melancholy mellotron 
pieces retain all their original 
charm, while "0 Caroline" and 
'Signed Curtain", which forlornly 


setting of Kenneth Patchen's poem 
"All The Sad And Lonely Faces". 
Spoke-sung by Ayers, his 


skillfully and humorously 
interweaves medical, metaphysical, 
political and detective discourse to 
equally absurd and plausible ends. 
Szemzo's music moves effortlessly 

Jeno Olah Gipsyband's rendering 
of a popular Hungarian tune, 
dripping with sentimentality. A 
fascinating combination, it has to 

hour. Those who enjoy the 
intertextual conundrums of Borges, 
Greenaway and Robert Ashley 
should have a field day here. 
■Optimistic Lecture" (1988) 


reminiscent of Steve Reich’s phase 
patterns and develops into a large, 
funky, swing activity akin to George 
Russell's Living Time Orchestra. 
This is combined with a recording 
of the jewish cantor Marcell 
Lorand, and a spoken text which is 
synchronized with the principal 
theme, note for syllable. Szemzo's 


produce a complex, joyous unity. 
Finally, "The Sex Appeal Of Death" 
(1981) has its child narrator 
(Szemzo’s daughter Tarina) 
reading, at snail's pace, from an 
essay by Tibor Hajas; literally 
slithering from one syllable to the 
next with a lugubrious string 


poignant for coming early in a 


Leo Records’ usual celebration of 
contemporary jazz and improvised 
music It consists of three narrative 



Hungarian composer Tibor 
Szemzo. Each piece combines 
music with spoken text and delights 
in playing off a variety of musical 
and literary discourses against each 


A Cecil Taylor classic, recorded live 
in Austria in 1976. Sections were 
excised for LP release — how they 
decided what to cut I can't imagine, 
since ifs made up of two long, 

these have been restored for the 
76-minute CD. Cecil performs on a 
superb Bosendorfer grand piano, 
and the recording quality is 










written on Taylor's music than a 
long article by Ekkehard Jost in the 
Village Voice supplement devoted 
to him (June 1989). Jost points 
out that, despite his obvious 
reputation as a free player, there 
are multiple layers of order and 
structure in the pianists work. The 
problem is, how to hear through 
the obvious virtuosity and energy to 

Cecil has mellowed in the last 
decade or so, making use of pretty 
standard devices of Romantic 
harmony and a more lyrical aspect 
that results from that. At the time 
of Air Above Mountains though, that 

nervous, chattering energy 

about a minute of hushed 
tranquility 23 minutes into part 
two, before the next violent 
eruption, and that part does 
conclude with little islands of quiet 
based round a lyrical theme. But 
for the most part, this is Cecil 



ANDY HAMILTON 


Undernation, along with a host of 
young American guitar-slingers, 

remarkable crossover success of 
Nirvana. Suddenly hardrock and 
grunge bands are potential unit 
shifters, and with Sonic Youth's 
current status, even dissonance is 
acceptable. Meanwhile, in the 
underground, rock's edges are 
being frayed by bands like Mercury 
Rev, Pavement and Trumans 
Water, all ripping up the rule book 
to critical acclaim and varying 
degrees of success. Somewhere in 

place, lurk Undernation. 

Few tracks on "Anger burn into 
the psyche and the rhythms are 
four-square, but there's plenty of 
passion and guitar firepower. 
Producer Martin Bisi gives the 
group a rough, garagey sound that 



fits the material to a T. One song, 
"We Brain/Road", is a standout, 
grinding along with clattering 
percussion, gouging guitars and 
varispeed vocals before segueing 
into a bnef acoustic coda — proof 
that they can break the mould 
when they try. 

The Liquid Hips album comes 
complete with a detachable sticker 
proclaiming'Heavy Metal Funk 
featuring ex-Defunkt members". 
The group expand the Defunkt 
lineage — former group members 

guitarist Bill Bickford and drummer 
Kenny Martin are present — by 
rivetting metal block chordings 

This can be heavy-handed — 
"The House" recalls Led Zeppelin’s 
jacknife riffing on "The Wanton 
Song" (not in itself a 
condemnation) but the group have 
energy to spare. Mulkerin’s 
rock/rap vocals ride the tide well 
enough, while the untrammeled 
guitar solos come right from the 
edge of mayhem, his acerbic 
trumpet adds fuel to the 
springheeled grooves of "Push". 
Heavy-Metal Funk? Just goes to 
show how labels never tell the 



The importance of the Chess group 
of labels, built up in Chicago by two 
Polish immigrant brothers, is 
perhaps even greater than that of 
Motown for soul music or Blue 
Beat for ska. Chess caught the 
emerging sound of Chicago blues 
in its infancy, nurtured it to maturity 
and recorded it in the splendour of 
its prime. This set, containing 101 
tracks handsomely boxed and 
copiously bookletted, shows what 
all the fuss was about 
The tracks on the first two discs 
demonstrate hi iw the Chess 
sounds gradually crystallised during 
the late 40s and early 50s into a 
gritty, heavily amplified 
guitar/harmonica/piano/bass/drums 
take on the 12-bar blues. Little 
Walter's hit instrumental "Juke" 
was the first record to feature 
amplified harp to such devastating 
effect, while Waters'"Hoochie 


Coochie Man" and Howlin'Wolfs 
"Evil" show how an equally tough 
singing style was evolving in 
keeping with the band sound. 

The third disc, which covers the 
rest of the 50s, portrays the Chess 
blues in its full bloom and the 
ascendancy of the ubiquitous 
bassist/producer/songwriter Willie 
Dixon (who plays on 20 of the 27 
tracks and composed several of 
them). The surging power of Sonny 
Boy Williamson's "Don’t Start Me 
To Talking" or Howlin' Wolfs rare 
•Break Of Day" is difficult to ignore, 
and this disc also includes the 
original and greatest versions of 
such blues standards as "My Babe" 
and "Got My Mojo Working", daisy- 
fresh after all these years. 

The final disc covers the first eight 
years of the 60s, an era when the 
blues was in gradual but inexorable 
commercial decline. Yet there is 
little, if any, corresponding artistic 
inertia: occasional classics in the 


great 50s style, such as Howlin' 
Wolfs "Little Red Rooster still crop 


singers like Etta James, the 
increasing use of horn sections, the 
advent of stereo recording in 

Compiler Mary K. Aldin has wisely 
opted for a representative 
approach rather than recycling 
Chess's greatest hits one more 
time, and artists who branched off 
from the main stem of Chicago 
blues have their place: there are 
tracks by the likes of New Orleans 
bandleader Paul Gayten, boogie- 
woogie pianist Forrest Sykes and 
crooner Jimmy Witherspoon, 
which, as well as being enjoyable in 
themselves, help to create a 
rounded picture of the activities of 
the world's greatest blues label 

MICHAEL ATHERTON 


Various Artists 

Roots Pirahna: Soundtracks Into 
World Music 

PIRAHNA PIR 48 CD 

Various Artists 

Pinareno! Cuban Music From Pinar 
De Rio 


little Berlin outfit determined the 












Small is Beautfiul and committed to 
presenting 'local' music from 
around the world; aiming to 
capture the music as it is rather 
than how some record company 
executive would like it to be. Their 
recent output is full of signs that, 
while they might not be in a 
position to sign the death certificate 
of multinational corporations just 
yet, they are becoming a force to 
be reckoned with, making terrific 
and often witty recordings which 

Roots Pirahna is as much a 
manifesto as a sampler, and does 
an admirable job; at least 13 of its 
15 tracks are fascinating and 
compulsively repeatable. Aside 
from the familiar names such as All 
Hassan Kuban, The Klezmatics and 
Stella Chiweshe (who has a nice 
series of albums on the label) are 
the terrifically manic Jova 
Stojilikovic Duvacki Orkestra, the 
Ethiopian Tukul band with their 
electric lyres — whose own gritty 
set (PIR 44-2) is also well worth 
hearing — and some wonderful 
stuff from Mozambique. 


Pinareno sees the label 

very fertile region of Cuba 
uncovering both the expected — 
explosive rhythmic bliss, and the 
rather unlikely — including a pipe 
organ, a string ensemble and a 
very bizarre latin-jazz band. Lovely, 
joyftjl and spontaneous 'ground 
level’ recordings which could 
surely never have been made in 
any commercial recording 



Various Artists 

Tresor II: Berlin — Detroit, a 
Techno alliance 

German Techno is the unthinkable 
union of the previously 
irreconcilable factions of dance 
and the atonal underground. In 
Berlin things started to come 
together during that strange 
deregulated period when the Wall 
was neither up nor down, and the 
atonal strategists behind the Tresor 
Club opened up semi-legally in the 
Eastern subterranean vaults of a 


dept store that moved West after 
the war. Groups like Einsturzende 
Neubauten had shown how you 
could regenerate life in Germany's 
ruins/ruined cultures through artful, 
ironic misappropriation. Similiarly, 
later on, Techno's strange, 
desperate euphorias are induced 
through a not inappropriate 
combination of rhythm austerity 

Because these Tresor comps — 
the first was DerKlang Der 
Familie — are a long time coming, 
they rely less on being ahead of the 

like musical interest That is to say, 
there's more to listen to here than 


could be working on the 
Autobahnen of the the future, laser 
tracing speed vectors across the 
globe. Pulse Versus 3 Phase's "Das 
Rennen’(The Race) is exactly that, 
a horsetrack competition of 
velocities marked out by vari- 
timbred beats (any takers for 
ClipCIop?). Noxious's "E-Zug" does 
something similar for the rail 
network. In invoking 70s trance 
technicians The Cosmic Couriers’, 
3MB cross Time dimensions to 

visions of space travel. And Detroit 
K Hand's’Mystery chare a 



energy reserves are inexhaustible; 
so too Tresoris vaults. Now Techno 

every chance the music will go on 


and 3D mixes conceal and then 
reveal a maze of delights in their 
use of soundspace. For once the 
term sonic architecture is justified. 
Be they from Detroit (Jeff Mills, 
Underground Resistance, X-102) 
or Germany, Tresor's contributors 


SvenVAth 

Accident In Paradise 

WEA 4508-91193 CD/MC/LP 

No, not one of Darth Vadafs finest, 
although the name seems more 



Only in GQ The men’s 
magazine with an IQ 






than redolent of such scenarios. A 
veteran of 1986 s Eectrica Salsa 
disco experience, Sven Vath is a 
German DJ who is responsible for 


Accident In Paradise (more on 
the nature of the accident later) is 
Vath's first solo album, and, 


club DJ will rarely get to play/mix 
live. Vath takes his Techno-cue not 
from the scatter-beat pace of Acid 


scapes of ancestors such as 
Tangerine Dream or Cluster. 
Memories of topographic oceans 
and Roger Dean artwork certainly 
inform Vath’s titling policy ("Ritual 


played by its dedicatee Joanna 
MacGregor, and appropriately the 
writing encompasses many of the 
styles and influences which she 
spans with such graceful energy. 
The first movements bravura 
opening imperceptibly melts into a 
meditation on, if you please, Nat 
King Cole’s hit "Sweet Lorraine", 
while the adagio contains four 
minutes of expectant music that 
barely raises its chin above the 
silence. As a vehicle for Wood’s 
glowing range of colour, the piece 

hold together as a single work its 
more to do with abundance of 
invention than the lack of it. 

By contrast, John Casken's music 
carves out lyrical bowers for itself 
in the midst of harsh terrain, 
remaining fluently self-contained 


but me... a whole lot of people 
don't Ike you to shout but I shout 
everywhere / jo"—and indeed he 
does, howling his adoration, 
strutting his "New Walk". 

By the standards of European 
church music, the Swanee 
Quintet's "New Walk" is Dionysian 
can belto rather than Apollonian bel 
canto, yet its vocal decorum — 




Cook; in the dervish falsetto lead of 
the Gospel Songbirds; in the 
strung-out harmonies of the 
Fairfield Four. Although Bob 


opera. Recorded for Tennessee’s 
Nashboro label in 1959, "New 
Walk" is a typically ecstatic product 


styles. Fans of that recherche idiom, 
black rockabilly, will be knocked 
sideways by the two tracks by the 
Radio Four, slap-bass, blues piano 




while "Mellow Illusion" is £. 

The accident? Close listening to 
the title track suggests it’s 
something to do with a chicken fed 
into a digital sampler and given an 
acid treatment I could be wrong. 


Hugh Wood 

Piano Concerto Op.31 


Casken’s main concern, but in the 
final movement, "through silvern 
air", the cello breaks free, slipping 
out and escaping into ether just 
when you thought the piece was 
wrapped tight as a sonnet 


by many of the 
tracks on What About 
Me?/Anniversary Album (Ace 
CDCHD 432), a single CD reissue 
of two Nashboro LPs recorded 
between 1953 and 1962. 

Nashboro was the South's major 


with them from Florida a ti 


before and aft 
years before World War II, the 
Golden Gate Quartet perfected a 
gospel style founded on razor 
sharp harmony singing. The 
screaming and shouting filigrees of 
the postwar masters were 


Travelln' Shoes (RCA Bluebird 
07863 66063 2) 22 tracks 
recorded in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and New York between 
1937-39. The Gates had a flexible 
attitude to God's music, and 


praises through show tunes like 
"Stormy Weather", but whatever 
they performed the style was 


outline 8 


Nonchalant guitar chords, 


by Sullivan's ringing guitar. Their 


Me My Flowers/Heart Warming 
Spirituals (Ace CDCHD 425), 
another two-for-one reissue, 


During the 1950s, the gospel 


distinguished than the Five Blind 
Boys of Alabama, who last year 


British contemporary masterworks 
on affordable CD singles — has 
already given us excellent 
recordings of Tavener and 
Birtwistle as well as introducing us 
to the offbeat Benedict Mason. 
Hugh Wood is a fairly old salt now 
but like so many vital composers in 
this country, perplexingly under¬ 
recorded. His Piano Concerto is 


Gospel's modus vivendi is 


shouting: ‘One day the Lord laid his 


melancholy: heaven may be the 
brighter side, but oh Lord, when will 
my troubles end? The tracks 
collected on The Best Of Nashboro 
Gospel (Ace CDHCD 373) 
generally abolish melancholy to the 
outer reaches, but it slips through: 


class them as one of the great 
gospel groups, but they have 
always made fine music. Deep River 
(Elektra Nonesuch 755961441) 
is a miniature history of 50 years of 
gospel styles, from the jubilee of 
the title track through the gospel 
blues of "Reminiscing" to the born- 






I've Got The Love Of Jesus'. There 
are dear signs of wear and tear in 
the voice of lead Clarence 
Fountain, but he knows how to put 
the strain to good use. Production 
by Booker T Jones proves that this 

in brief dubt™ 

KodwoEshun finds hidden 
depths in the new Techno, 
HipHop and streetsoul 

Sven Vath Ritual of Life (EYE o 
records pr 0778 12") Despite a 
steady series of ambient releases 

such as Frankfurt producer Sven 
Vath's Accident In Paradise from 


nd translucent flut 
analogy in the zero gravity 
sequences of2001. Satellite 


space. What should be a terrifying 


danger of accidents could 
polyrhythms, then you would ha 


minute. This EP is that aesthetic but 
with no big deal aggrandisement 
attached to it DJ Hype's track The 
. Chopper is excellent, r 
hyped up e 

by pushing the speed of living up 
against the speed of technology, of 
reproduction. The former loses out 


the music hasn't really been drawn 
into the 90s club continuum. In a 
terrain where impact is meaured by 
instinct, reaction and musculature, 
ambient music dissipates the 
nervous sympathy of the club 
sensorium. Ambient is anti-dance 
— it drains energy, it turns the 
limber tautness of dancing into a 


vocals. The content isn't particular 
enough to Black British 
experiences to hold my interest 
Black Rock in the UK should be thi 
name for an expansion of black 



Jungle Brothers and 
George, this debut EP impresses 
with its fine, ambitious jazz-infect 
production skills. The eccentric, 
micro-assassination fantasy which 
ends 'Story” is dazzling In fact the 
’skits', five out of the 10 tracks on 
this 20 minute EP, do a lot of 
interesting things in a very short 
time. Serious f 
ce-upt 

in the mediated false 
consciousness of its audience. Skits 
are the pratfall, the fall guys to the 
stand-up theory of HipHop's 


play off delicate rimshot drum 
is. “Noodle Soup'is the 
faintest hint of an a capella loop 
stifled with misery, while 'Sleep' is 


Equations Moment Of Truth 

doing Black Rock, there's an 
existing trajectory to be explored. It 
reaches from Funkadelic's Maggot 
Brain to Herbie Hancock's 
Crossings and Sextant to Miles 
Davis's Agharta to the second side 
of the new Jungle Brothers' album 
Beez With The Remedy. But Dr 
Phibes aren't a group who can take 
the weight of this path of black 
noise. Their new single is a grey 
drizzle, hopeful harmonics dragged 



The Subplates Vol 1 
BASE SUBBASE 2410") The four 
tracks on this 10'EP from the 
prolific Essex hardcore label are 


black narcissism. All this is what 
Black Rock should be and Dr 
Phibes aren't up i 


carnivalesque, serious and comic, 
these digressions have recently 

HipHop's broadcast technique. 
Where a group like The Pharcyde 
score with the picaresque journey 
of 'If I Were President", The 
Beatnuts go for all out fracture, 
words tailing off, music collapsing in 
on itself as hyper-awareness gives 
way to disconnected daydream. 

Psyche/BFC Applied Rhythmic 
Technology (art a 12-) UK release 
on a new label for Detroit producer 
Carl Craig aka Psyche aka BFC. On 
this EP, Techno is Black Mystery 
restored. Roland Kirk couldn't have 
known (or maybe he did), when he 
wrenched the shattering disgust of 


and assimilations of Black impulses 
of invention and triumph through 
oppression. Carl Craig takes up 
music from the point when Miles 
Davis turned his back on 
audience's adulation and 
admiration. He takes the postural 
semantics of that aggressive refusal 
all the way out into a principled 
. This music doesn't have 


Carl Craig and the music media, 
both print and visual, are 
incompatible: his music is lamenting 
something they don't even know is 


Various Artists Cultural House: 

hi ip) Brilliant 
compilation of freeform epiphanies 
usually grouped and ignored under 
the name of Garage music. 
Producers such as Victor Simonelli 
(who used to be Critical Rhythm), 


They work under careless project 
names and give conversational 
couldn't-care-less titles to their 
music. For instance, T.M.V.5., which 
simply stands for the producers' 
initials, loop the opening bars of US 
swingbeat boy wonders Shai's track 
■If I Ever Fall In Love', and generate 
their own track 'Don't Be Shy’. The 

interface of ballad and rhythm. The 
latter becomes the butterfly to 
Shai's slightly sluggish caterpillar, 


nore perfunctory the 
re chiselled the music, 

arrangements and male vocal 
yearning over the top note diva 
pitch of more mainstream HouseJH 


12"sand LP 
through Greyhound, Re 
Corner, Revolver, Pinnacle 
and specialist dance shops.) 


industry of scopic attachment just 






The Wire Index: Your Complete Guide. 


Atonly £8.95 (£10.95 overseas) it's the ultimate accessory—afull and helpful list of every feature 
and review that appeared in our first hundred issues, including when it ran and who wrote it. 
Cheques made payable to The Wire or credit card payments givingfull billing and expiry date to: 
The Index, The Wire, 45/46 Poland Street, London W1V 3DF 


WONDERFUL MUSIC ! 

One of the world’s largest and 
finest collections of traditional 
and popular Folk, World, 
Fantasy & Relaxation Music 

from South America - Caribbean - Greece - 
Spain - Ireland - East Europe - India - China - 
Japan - South Seas & many other countries. 

Send For Our Catalogue 


First 50 Receive A Free 
Sampler Of 20 Songs From 
Our Best Selling Albums. 

Send SAE (A5 size with 28p stamp) to Wonder- 
ful Music Mail Order, Hie Granary, Bulrushes 
Farm, Coombe Hill Rd, E Grinstead, RH19 4LZ. 
State if CD [_.] or Cassette |.J preferred. 


New Sonic Architecture 
Soundgarden.Voivod.Zorn. 
NOEL(0222)623180 


who never shouts 
EUREKA must be 
considered a failure" 
-Billy Jenkins 


Phone ALLAN 
BEVERIDGE 
0382553538 









































































































































Back To The Future 


volatile; but precisely because of its 
commitmentto an art which is equal 


"rewriting history" in my article on 
EnnioMorriconedhelWrel 10). 
"Guessing" is more like it Having 
done a tittle research Ifora change — 
Ed.], I admit my description of the 
Fascists "stampingoutthe'art of 
noise 1 of the Futurists' was 
misleading. The point I was trying to 
make was this: despite Futurist- 
supremo Fillipo Marinetti's 
vociferous support for the Fascist 
cause, once in power Benito 


sponsoring Futurism in the arts. The 
Fascistsfavoured neo-classicism, 
reviving all the features of the Roman 
pastthatthe Futurists wanted to 
destroy (particularly evidentin 
architecture). 

According to Harvey Sachs in ITusic 


an internationalist perspective. Inthis 
respect it is remarkably like working- 
class politics: socialism becomes 
nationalist and militarist only by 
reneging on its every promise, as 
Hitler and Stalin demonstrated so 
bloodily. This is why those of us who 
refuse the ivory-tower interpretation 
of modernism put class struggle and 
internationalism high on the agenda. 
Ben Watson, Leeds 

Aktion Confusion 

".. .the Vienna Group were 
showcasing acts of mutilation in their 
'gigs' (one of them actually died)" 
(MarkSinker, Art Snob-Eat TMs, The 
Wire 111) 

Yes, Rudy Schwarzkoglerdied, but 


examination of Italian musical life 
between Mussolini's march on Rome 
in 1922and the American invasion 
in 1944),Mussoliniwaswell received 
by the Italian intelligentsia; 
composers—including afew 

accepted his stipends. Both 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky were 
performed in Italy in the 30s (the 
latterwas an enthusiastic admirer of// 
Dace). However, with the outbreakof 
World War II and the alliance with 
Germany in 1939, anti-semitic 
edicts meant that Second Viennese 
School atonality was branded as the 
musical wing of the international 
Jewish-Bolshevikconspiracy.Asfor 
Ezra Pound, his early enthusiasm for 
George Antheil's Ballet Mfranique 
was forgotten in his propagandist#: 
adulation of Vivaldi,which was 
Italian-chauvinist and racist in the 
extreme (EzraPoundandMusic The 
CompleteCritidsm, ed. R Murray 



the medical authorities and, rather 
than see him incarcerated in an 
asylum, members of the Viennese 
Group volunteered to care forhim. 
One day he evaded their careand fell 
from a window. 

The mythological end to his life, the 
one in which he inflicts a mortal 


wound on himself by cutting off his 
dickin an Aktionst event,was 



photographs snbeDocumenta 
exhibition in Kassel, Germany. How 


he managed to fuse or confuse these 
photos with the more sensational 

don't know, but the myth was 
consolidated as commonly held 
belief through its repetition in other 
publications, notably the book 
EnvironmentsAndHappenings by 

Theversionlhaveof 
Schwarzkogler’s death was told to 
mebya Berliner called Florian 
Cramer. He was compiling material 
for a magazine entitled File and was 


wonderingifanyonehadheardofa 
performance artist who had devsed 
amachine that would randomly 

body. The artist died when it 
amputated his head. 

Damian Abbott, Epping 


Kant Understand It 

Asasubscriber to The Wire for about 
half its life I think the time elapsed 
since the Michael Jackson cover is 
enough for one todispassionately 
appraise the magazine’scritical 
worth, with particular attenbon to the 
issues since Mark Sinker became 
editor of. I assume you'll be 
interested in my opinions. 

Sincelused to appreciate the 
attention granted by the old Wire to 
artists iixe Antnony Braxton and 
Derek Bailey, I have notched for, say, 
Dexter Gordon being replaced by 
rap. True, I would have wished for 
morespace being granted to the 
avant garde, but let's not be picky, 
right? More interesting, in my 
opinion, is to evaluate the quality of 
the innovations. 

Now I hope you all HAV E FUN 
STARTING ARGUMENTS, as Mr 
Sinker stated in hisfirst editorial, 
because this reader isn’t having any! 
The reason(s)? First too many times I 
get the impression that the 

cold blood. More important I think 
thatsometimesa'theme" is chosen, 
and then the facts made tofitlmean 
there is too little intellectual clarity. 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Win 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


While too many US magazines fly a 
little too close to the ground,a 
problem which seems endemic toa 
lot of English press is going up to the 
stratosphere. If you rememberthe 
old/Von/tormagazineyouTI get my 
meaning. Sure, if sa pleasure for me 
seeing thatEd Baxter has clearer 
ideas now compared to when he 
wrote fortheSWQuorterfy. But 
people like David (Ball of Confusion) 
Toop and (eh, eh, eh) Hopey Glass 
should have clearer ideas before 



_in the TAUT. Show "all 

rock—whateverthe word meant" 
(!)? If even peoplelike Nelson 
George and Vernon Reid can't agree 
whether theguitarwas widely 
accepted by black youth... well,we 
havealongwaytogo. 

I could goon. Butthis is the point I 
want to stress: If sdarity we need— 
conceptual clarity—first and 
foremost And Facts. Not Opinions. 
(Don'tyou English people study Kant 
anymore?)Of course, the easier to 
understand us, the easier to attack 

Giuseppe Colli, Catania.ltaly 

Asto'fncts’thepointlwasmaklng 

wasjustthattoomanyofthemseem 


and never questioned. As toKant, 
didn't’darity’gosouronhlmTThe 
synthetic a priori—tfre/SoctiJoCfi 
htLativelyend logically true —went 



spaceEvenifit didn’t, defnitionsof 

by-rock" (indeed, whatReidmight 
mean by ’guitar)— aren't/Octs, 
e/tto-syntheticora priori Isthere 
reallyanagreedstartmgpoint and if 
thereis, wouldwegetanywhere 
useliilifwebegan thereTAestheticsis 



















MoNcUy-FitidAy 

6am- I 0am Bftt'/jJcfAST stow 

Up T€MpO Mix of bluES, soul & SMOOTk JAZZ plus 
NEWS, SpORT & fiNANCE 
10am- 2pw Peter YouNq 

2pM-6pM Steve ColliNS 

Drive tIme, TRAffic news, RnanciaI updATEs & Hie 
SUpERb TRAffic jAM SESSION 


7 C 


HAppy touR 6pM-7pM followed by diNNER jazz. TIhe 
Tower Hour reviews LoNdON's top 20 bssr sElltaq 
Jazz CDs on FRidAys 6pM-7pM 

For tIhe discERNiNq Ustener - iNcludES artIsts sucb 
as MRes DavIs, JoIhn CoItrane ANd Gerry MulliqAN 
Dave qREqoRy 

NON-STOp jAZZ, SOUI & URbAN CONTEMpORARy MUSiC 
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MARk SEbASTiAN 

TllE bluES, soul ANd jAZZ WEEkENd STARTS llERE 

PauI Jones 


Jazz FM Club 

Wirb over a MitlioN IIsteners tNe Jazz FM Club Reunites olfERiNq: 

- a bi'MONTbly nerwsIeher 
' EXCiTiNq COMPETITIONS 

- discouNTS at pARTlcipAiiNq dubs, shops 

- iNfoRMATioN on livE jAzz ANd iNviiAiriONS to ExclusIvE Jazz FM 


MEMbERship Free 

to tIhe fiRST 5000 lisTENERS wbo Apply. 
AuTOMATiC ENTRY iNTO tIhe SpECiAl pRiZE dRAW: 


FiRST PRiZE - A Free WEEkENd TRip TO PARiS; 
SECONd pRiZE - diNNER foR TWO (x 5 ) 

ThiRd pRizE - liMiTEd EdiTioN Jazz FM dEsiGNER 
T-slliRT (x 1 0 ) 




pREviEW of Jazz FM fEATUREd TRAcks foR tIhe WEEk 
AllEAd 

Jazz '95 

Contemporary jAzz wiTh tIie Iatest reIeases ANd 
DAVECREqoRy 


:q 

s|"<ly 
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7pi\^l OpM 

10I-2am 
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MARk SEbASTiAN 



CUssic soul, bluES, R & B ANd jAZZ 





Contemporary roots Music fROM AROUNd tIhe worH 
CAMpbEll Burnap 

Biq bANd TRAd jAzz From a viNTAqE era 
AIex CEORqE 

'Deep' - CONTEMPORARY jAZZ 
PATRick WAlkER 

Non-stop jAzz, soul ANd URbAN contemporary 



MEMbERsIdip AppliCATiON foRMS CAN bE 

obTAiNEd From The Jazz FM Club, PO 
Box 102.2, 

LoNdoN W1A4EP. 







EHTBRTETE MUSIK 





decca announces 
entartete musik 
a major new 
recording project 
devoted to the 
music of 
composers 
suppressed by 
the nazi regime 











